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1891 


Potter, Fbances W. 


. South Framingham, Mass. 


1891 


PowLEs-Herman, Ella . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1892 


Pbesley, Sophia 


. Camden, N. J. 


1879 


Preston, Mary 


. Wernersville, Penna. 


1884 


Price, Hannah 


. Chester, Penna. 


1881 


Purnbll, Caroline M. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1887 


PuRTE, Harriet L. N. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1894 


Purvis, Alice Hatheway 


. Roxbury, Mass. 


1898 


Putnam, Emma 


. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


188S 


PuTNAM-Jacobi, Maby 


. New York City, N. Y. 


1864 


Randolph. Anna Moon . 


. Newport News, Va. 


1899 


REiD-Keefer, Jane . 


. Sterling, 111. 


1889 


Rkifsnydbr, M. Elizabeth 


. Shanghai, China. 


1881 


Reiser, Magdalena 6. . 


. Mayville, N. Y. 


1895 


Reynolds, Anna M. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1885 


Richards, Emma E. . 


. Norristpwn, Penna. 


1886 


Richards, Florence Harvb-s 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1899 


Richardson, Emma M. . 


. Camden, N. J. 


1898 


Richardson, Ida E. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1879 


RiCKARDS, C. F. J. . 


. Watkins, N. Y. 


1894 


RiDGWAY-Zeigler, Ella M. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1874 


RoBBiNs, Rachel 


. Pittsburg, Penna. 


1898 


RoGBRS-Easby, Alice 


. Media, Penna. 


1884 


RONDINELLA, AnNINA C. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1899 


Satterthwaite, Laura H. 


. Trenton, N. J. 


1888 


SCHERMBRHORN, GrACE C. 


. Jefferson, Iowa. 


1896 


ScHETKY, Martha G. K. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1897 


SCHETKY, 8. Elizabeth A. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1900 


ScHNEiDBR-Blnm, Louise 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1879 


ScoTT-Haensler, A. V. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1875 


Seabrook, Alice M. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1895 


Sechrist, Cora Stalling 


. Canton, Ohio. 


1896 


Sharpless, Anna P. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1889 


Sherman, Jeannette Hurd 


. Elgin, 111. 


1899 


Sherman, Mary H. . 


. Brookfield, Mass. 


1891 


SHiMBR-Thompson, Ida M. 


. Brattleboro, Vt. 


1885 


Sholly, Agnes . 


. Shamokin, Penna. 


1897 


Shrom, Laura Gardiner 


. Pittsburg, Penna. 


1898 
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SiBLEY-Lee, Florence M. 


. Philadelphia, Penna, 


1884 


Simpson, J. Phandora . 


. Christianburg, Va. 


1898 


Slaughter, 6. Rosalie . 


. Lynchburg, Va. 


1897 


Smiley, Virginia W. 


. San Francisco, Cal. 


1897 


Smith, Caroline E. . 


. Warren, Penna. 


1883 


Smith, Hila W. 


. Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


1886 


Smith, Mary Hopkins 


. Parkesburg, Penna. 


1896 


Spencer, Caroline E. 


. Colorado Springs, Col. 


1892 


Spiegle, Grace E. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1898 


Stanton, Anna M. . 


. New Stanton, Penna. 


1897 


Steinmetz, Olive B. 


. Braddock, Penna. 


1900 


Sterling, Kate L. S. 


. New York City, N. Y, 


1886 


Stevens, Edith G. . 


. Coudersport, Penna. 


1890 


STEWART-Oogill, LiDA M. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1890 


St. John, E. Quintard . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1900 


Stockton, Sarah . 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 


1882 


Stoeckel, Louise M. 


. Wilkesbarre, Penna. 


1890 


Storm, Katherine L. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1893 


Sylvester, Ella Adams 


. Lisbon Falls, Me. 


1900 


Taft, Maude Emilie 


. Keene, N. H. 


1900 


Tappan, Lucy N. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1886 


Thomas. Ada R 


. Washington, D. C. 


1893 


Thompson, H. Adeline . 


. Bridgeport, Conn. 


1893 


Thompson, Hannah M. . 


. Wilmington, Del. 


1883 


Thompson, Mary Irvin . 


. Lemont, Penna. 


1898 


Titlow, Bennetta D. 


. Springfield, Ohio. 


1891 


ToPHAM, Mary E. . 


. Adirondack Sanitarium, N.Y. 


1894 


Trout, J. Frances . 


. Lancaster, Ohio. 


1893 


Tyrrell, Esther M. 


Canton, Ohio. 


1894 


Tyson, Sarah Fitzwater 


. Norristown, Penna. 


1889 


Van Gasken, Frances C. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1890 


Van Horn, Caroline . 


. Eaglewood, N. J. 


1893 


Vincent, Charity J. 


. Allegheny, Penna. 


1882 


Walker, Della M. S. . 


. Poland, Ohio. 


1894 


Walker, Gertrude A> . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1892 


Waln, Emma C. . . . 


. Williamsport, Penna. 


1893 


Ward, Lettie Allen 


. Camden, N. J. 


1898 


Ward, Mary C. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1895 


Waterman, Helen J. 


. San Diego, Cal. 


1897 


Waterman- Wyeth, Emily 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1887 


Watson, Florence Hull 


. Norristown, Penna. 


1892 


Webb, Ella S. . 


. Oxford, Penna. 


1885 


Weidner, Frances . 


. Chester, Penna. 


1888 


Weintraub, S. Louise . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1888 


Welsh, Liliaij . 


. Baltimore, Md. 


1889 
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Wenzel, Maby . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1897 


Werner, Marie 6. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1880 


West, Charlotte C. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1894 


Westbrook, Henrietta P. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1880 


White, Aileen D. . 


. Robbinsville, N. J. 


1899 


White, Amy E. 


. Coudereport, Penna. 


1897 


White, Frances Emily . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1872 


Whitehead, Eugenia 


. Boston, Mass. 


1892 


Whitten, Emily G. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1894 


Wilbur, Sarah H. . 


. Springfield, Mass. 


1885 


Wilcox, Mary R. . 


. Cynwyd, Penna. 


1891 


WiLEY-Anderson, Caroline ^ 


^ . Philadelphia, Penna. 


1878 


Williams, Augusta G. . 


. Brookline, Mass. 


1894 


Williams, Rachel A. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1895 


WiLLiAMs-Theodorovitch, Emb^ 


[A M. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1885 


WiLLiAMs-Vanderbeck, Sara 


J. . Fort Lee, N. J. 


1890 


Williamson, Katharine A. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1887 


WiLLiTs, Mary . 


. Norristown, Penna. 


1881 


Wilson, Bertha 


. Columbus, Ohio. 


189a 


WiLSON-Swan, Rhuy H. . 


. Canton, China. 


1893 


WiLSON-Young, Mary T. . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1896 


Witmer, Evelyn . 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


1900 


WoLCOTT, Grace 


. Boston, Mass. 


1884 


WoLFENDER-Battershall, M. £ 


[. . Attleboro, Mass. 


1879 


WooDBY-McKane, Alice R. 


. Savannah, Ga. 


1892 


YHLEN-Olsen, Charlotte A. 


. Philadelphia, Penna. 


187a 



HONORAKY MEMBERS. 



Name and residence. 
Angell, Anna A., Boston, Mass. 
AvEBY, Alida C, San Jose, Cal. 
Beblinerblau, Fanny. Boston, Mass. 
Call, Emma L., Boston, Mass. 
Devoll, Sabah W., Portland, Me. 
HusEN, Flobence, New York City, N.Y. 
Lawrence, Anna F., Louisville, Ky. 
LoTHBOP, Harbiet W., Philadelphia. 
MoBEY-Errant, Nettie D., Chicago, 111. 
MoBTON, Helen, Boston, Mass. 
Peokham, Adelaide W., Philadelphia. 
Pope, C. Augusta, Boston, Mass. 
Pope, Emily F., Boston, Mass. 
PosT-Van Orden, Kate, San Francisco. 
Sherwood, Maby, Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey, Sabah J., Berkley, Cal. 
Wabneb, Helen F., Detroit, Mich. 
Websteb, HelenW., New Bedford, Mass. 
Williams, Antoinette, Louisville, Ky. 
Zakbzewska, Mabie E., Boston, Mass. 



Where graduated. 
College of N. Y. Infirmary. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
University, Berne, Switzerland. 
University of Michigan. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
University of Michigan. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
W. Med. College of Chicago. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
College of N. Y. Infirmary. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
University of California. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
University of California. 
University of Michigan. 
N. E. F. Med. Col., Boston, Mass. 
University of Michigan. 
Cleveland Med. College, Ohio. 



m MEMORIAM. 



Name. Date of death. 


Residence. 


Claas. 


Abbott, Lucy M. . 


1876 


New York City, N.Y. 


1865 


Adams, Anne S. 


1886 


McClenny, Fla. 


1873 


Adams, Charlotte G. . 


. . • . . 


Boston, Mass. 


1853 


Adams, Harriet . 


1886 


Palmyra, N. Y. 


1859 


Aldrich, Olive Dewey 


1896 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1874 


AuDENRiED, Ada Howard 


1898 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1892 


Bailey, Mary M. . 


• • • • 


Pennsylvania. 


1859 


Baker, Sibella F. 


1879 


Chicago, 111. 


1870 


Baker, Strathmore M. C. G 


1892 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1890 


Barnes, EUiA E. . 


1898 


Alabama. 


1893 


Barton, Amy S. . 


1900 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1874 


Bates, Elizabeth H. . 


1898 


Portchester, N. Y. 


1854 


Baugh, Elizabeth P. . 


1889 


Ashland, Penna. 


1857 


Belcher, Harriet 


1887 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


1879 


Beverley, Jutja A. 


1876 


Providence, R. I. 


1853 


Bodley, Rachel A. 


1888 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1879 


Bradley, Melissa A. . 


1878 


Wilkesbarre, Penna. 


1872 


BROOK-Smith, Harriet 


1896 


Austin, Texas. 


1886 


Browne, Jennie G. 


1877 


Chicago, 111. 


1870 


Canavin, Margaret C. 


1888 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1886 


Case, Mary W. . 


1889 


Lansingburg, N. Y. 


1881 


Cleveland, Emeline H. 


1878 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1855 


CoLLiNS-Jones, Elizabeth 


1896 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1856 


Cook, Frances A. . 


.... 


San Francisco, Cal. 


1863 


Coon, Sarah A. . . . 


1881 


New York City, N. Y. 


1868 


Curry, Ida F. . . . 


1891 


Boston, Mass. 


1888 


Denlinger, Eliza H. . 


1883 


Portland, Oregon. 


1883 


DoDsoN, Caroline M. . 


1898 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1874 


Douglass, Maria C. . 


• . . • 


Burmah. 


1882 


Du Bois, Emilib B. 


1884 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1878 


Eagleson, Jennie R. M. 


1894 


Meadville, Penna. 


1886 


EcKHARDT, Mary A. . 


1887 


West Virginia. 


1876 


Eddowes, Anna . 


1890 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1876 


ELLiNGER-Piersol, Minna 


1871 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1854 


EiiLis, Hannah W. 


• . • • 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1853 


Ellis, Susannah H. . 


.... 


Wm. Penn P. 0., Penna. 


1852 


Fearing, Sarah J. 


1896 


Denver, Col. 


1890 


Fleming, Lulu C. . 


1896 


Africa. 


1896 
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Name. Date of death. 


Residence. 


Class. 


Forbes, Elizabeth E. F. 


1877 


Wilmington, Del. 


1877 


FussELL, Rebecca L. . 


1894 


Media, Penna. 


1868 


Gable, Elizabeth . 


1897 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1890 


Gebry, Ruth A. . 


1877 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


1865 


Gilchrist, Beatrice . 


1881 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


1878 


Graves, Ellen T. . 


1892 


Kansas City, Mo. 


1883 


Greenawalt, W. M. 


1874 


Lebanon, Penna. 


1871 


Greenbank, Elizabeth H. 


1895 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1888 


GREEN-Oheney, Lucilla W 


1878 


Nynee Tal, India. 


1876 


Hatchette, Frances . 


1900 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1886 


Henderson, Mary A. . 


1880 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1878 


Hibberd, Sarah A. 


1883 


Rochester, N. Y. 


1870 


HOCHMAN, GeORGINE I. 


1898 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1896 


Howard, Sophie E. 


1893 


Fairport, N, Y. 


1879 


Hughes, Debbie A. 


1861 


Charleston, Penna. 


1866 


Ingersoll, Ellen . 


1888 


Canton, 111. 


1874 


Irish, Delila S. . 


1878 


Davenport, Iowa. 


1868 


Jackson, Mary K. 


1897 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1894 


JOSHEE, ANANDIBAI 


1887 


Poona, India. 


1886 


JuDsoN, Eliza E. . 


1880 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


1872 


Kane, Harriet A. 


1896 


Kane, Penna. 


1886 


Keith, Nellie L. . 


1884 


Geneva, N. Y. 


1871 


Kendrick, Emma J. 


1874 


Greenfield, Mass. 


1873 


King, Lucretia 


1895 


Little Britain, Penna. 


1885 


Lord, Helen A. . 


1900 


Northampton, Mass. 


1896 


McCLELLAND-Dimlap, G. T. 


1893 


Leland, Mich. 


1881 


McDaniel, Addie H. . 


1887 


Isric, N. H. 


1881 


Marbourg, W. R. W. . 


• • • . 


Johnstown, Pa. 


1869 


MARTiN-Rae, Adeline 


1899 


Pennsylvania. 


1893 


Mellen, Elizabeth S. . 


. • < ■ 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1869 


MiNNis-Homet, Maria . 


1892 


Hornet Ferry, Penna. 


1853 


Mitchell, Frances G. . 


.... 


New York City, N. Y. 


1852 


MiTMAN, Elsie 


1886 


Freeburg, Penna. 


1882 


MooN-Androws, Orie R. 


.... 


ScottBville, Va. 


1867 


Morgan, Martha . 


1894 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


1882 


Needham, Elizabeth W. 


1877 


Providence, R. I. 


1875 


NiCHOL, Rachel J. 


1881 


Zurich, Switzerland. 


1879 


Northrop, Katherine. 


1899 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1889 


OsBORN, Mary E. . 


1896 


Canton, Ohio. 


1883 


Parry, Susan 


1890 


Doylestown, Penna. 


1868 


Payne, Jane .... 


1882 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


1861 


Perry, Alice Christine 


1898 




1872 


Preston, Ann 


1872 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1852 


Price, Amanda C. 


1881 


Eagleville, Penna. 


1871 
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Name. Date of death. 


Residence. 


Class. 


Eaymond, Aurelia F. D. . 


1886 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


1864 


EiCE, Annie E. 


1884 


Washington, D. C. 


1883 


EoBiNSON, Mary E. 


1889 


Salem, N. J. 


1876 


EoGERS, Ph(ebe a. 


1892 


Blossburg, Penna. 


1883 


EuTAN, Sarah J. . 


1894 


Allegheny City, Penna. 


1883 


Sawin, Martha A. 


1866 


New England. 


1852 


ScARLETT-Dixon, Mary J. 


1900 


Pennsylvania 


1857 


Schultze, Matilda 


1896 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1874 


Seelye, Mary T. . 


1875 


Calcutta, India. 


1870 


Seward, Sara C. . 


1891 


Allahabad, India. 


1871 


Shattuck, Elizabeth G. . 


1865 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1864 


SHEETs-Morcer, Eugenia C 


1900 


Pennsylvania. 


1876 


Smith, Cynthia . 


1887 


Rochester, N. Y. 


1869 


Smith-WoUs, Caroline N. 


1885 


Topeka, Kansas. 


1868 


SMiTH-Wilder, M. E. . 


1892 


Spring Lake, N. J. 


1855 


Sperry, Edla 


1880 


Pittsburg, Penna. 


1871 


Stackhouse, Susan P. . 


1888 


Fallsington, Penna. 


1883 


Stinson, Mary H. 


1889 


Norristown, Penna. 


1869 


Stone, Elsie P. 


1880 


Oakland, Cal. 


1867 


Stubbs, Florence P. . 


1889 


Wilmington, Del. 


1881 


Sutton, Emma 




Providence, R. I. 


1886 


TAYLOR-Gtordon, Jennie M 


1898 


Malarge, Africa. 


1892 


Thomas, Eliza L. S. 


.... 


Alliance, Ohio. 


1855 


Tompkins, Amelia 


1900 


New York. 


1864 


Underwood, Catherine J. 


1873 


New York. 


1859 


VowLER, Mary G. 


1896 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1894 


Way, Phebe M. . 


1876 


Baltimore, Md. 


1852 


Whitaker, Ella M. . 


1881 


New Haven, Conn. 


1877 


Wilmarth, Phila 0. . 


1888 


Rodman, N. Y. 


1855 


Wilson, Mary E. . 


1898 


Lancaster, Penna. 


1868 


Wilson, Phebe 


. . . • . 


Hamorton, Penna. 


1857 


WooLSTON, Henrietta B. 


1887 


Mt. Holly, N. J. 


1877 


Young, Georgiana E. . 


1887 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


1878 


ZooK-Schseffer, Ellen E. 


1884 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


1873 



Note.— The (Corresponding Secretary, Mabtha G. K. Schbtkt, M.D., 911 South Forty- 
eighth Street, Philadelphia, will be glad to receive any corrections to the above list or 
any additions which will render it more complete. 



MINUTES 

OF THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

ALUMNA ASSOCIATION 

OP THE 

WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Held at the New Century Drawing room, Philadelphia, 
May 17 and 18, 1900. 



First Day — Executive Session, 

The session was called to order by the Vice-President, Dr. Elizabeth 
L. Peck, of Philadelphia. 

The first business was the presentation of the Report of the Re- 
cording Secretary. Dr. Walker reported that the usual number 
of copies of the Transactions were printed and sent to members of the 
Association ; also to several representative people, libraries, and medi- 
cal societies. 

The report was accepted. 

The next in order of business was the Report of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

To the Alumnce Association of the Woman^s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania : 

Besides the usual correspondence, letters of thanks for copies of the 
Transactions of the AlumncB Association for 1899 were received from 
the Secretary of the Library of the Surgeon -General at Washington, 
the New York Academy of Medicine, and the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. I have to report the resignations of Dr. 
Jean Saylor-Brown, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Augusta H. Pigott, of 
Chicago. The annual dues sent to the Treasurer amounted to $478.02. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Martha G. K. Schetky, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

The report was accepted. 

The next in order of business was the report of the Treasurer. Dr. 
Grace Wolcott and Dr. Amy Hibberd- Allen were appointed to audit 
the Treasurer's account. 
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Report of Treasurer. 

Eleanor C. Jones, Acting Treasurer, in account with the Alumnae 
Association of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Eeceipts Since May 18, 1899. 

To balance on hand last report $0 13 

To Dr. M. G. K. Schetky, Corresponding Secretary . . .478 02 
To interest on deposit, from Provident Life and Trust Company . 5 47 

$483 62 
Disbursements. 

By Dr. F. C. Van Gasken, postage $2 18 

By Dr. E. C. Jones, printing 4 91 

By Augustin & Baptiste, lunches 60 00 

By Dr. M. G. K. Schetky, postage, etc. . . . . 14 00 

By L. C. Alexander, stenographic report . . . 25 00 

By Wm. J. Dornan, 1000 envelopes 3 00 

By Wm. Lloyd & Son 90 

By Wm. J. Dornan, printing reports, etc., as bill 284 25 

By Dr. Gertrude A. Walker, postage . . . . 5 00 

By Dr. Anna P. Sharpless, postage 50 

By Alfred J. Ferris, printing 5 50 

405 24 

Balance in treasury May 17, 1900 $78 38 

Respectfully submitted, 

Eleanor C. Jones, 

Acting Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
Grace Wolcott. 
Amy Hibberd- Allen. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

To the Alumnce Association of the Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania : 

The first meeting of the Executive Board was held May 31, 1900, 
at 125 South Sixteenth Street. In the absence of Dr. Welsh, Dr. Ger- 
trude A. Walker presided. The special programme for the meetings 
of 1900 was the subject for discussion. Drs. Lathrop, Walker and 
Peck were appointed a committee on programme. Dr. Marshall was 
present by invitation, and was appointed a committee on portrait (the 
portrait of Dr. Ann Preston ordered by the Alunmse Association to be 
presented to the College). Dr. Marshall was also delegated to present 
the portrait to the College at the coming Commencement. It was de- 
cided to send a circular to all the Alumnae asking for contributions 
for the portrait of Dr. Ann Preston, and another circular requesting 
money for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the semi-centen- 
nial celebration. 

Informal meetings of the Executive Board were held at 819 North 
Fortieth Street, October 6th and 11th, 1899. 
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The second regular meeting of the Board was held at 3926 Chest- 
nut Street, October Slst, Dr. Welsh, President, in the chair. Dr. 
Sharpless reported the amount of money received for the special meet- 
ings of the Alumnae. Dr. Marshall reported amount raised for the 
portrait. 

It was decided to engage the New Century Drawing-room for the 
meetings, in order to have suflScient room for the probably increased 
number of Alumnse present. The provisional programme, planned at 
the informal meetings, was discussed. Dr. Bundy was empowered to 
increase the entertainment committee. 

The third regular meeting of the Executive Board was held Janu- 
ary 27th, at 1417 North Eighteenth Street. Dr. Welsh presided. The 
Committee on Programme reported the sending of letters and circulars 
to those who had been asked to take part in the programme. 

Dr. Welsh's proposition that some of the more prominent older 
members of the Association be asked to preside at the general meet- 
ings was approved. 

It was decided to call a meeting of the Alumnae of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, in order to arouse interest and raise money among the Alumnae 
at large for some purpose of use to the College. 

It was directed that a copy of the new constitution be made in the 
old book for the signature of members. 

A brief meeting of the Executive Board was held at the College on 
March 24, 1900, when it was decided to send a circular, accompanied 
by a personal letter, to each Alumna. 

At a meeting of the Alumnae of Philadelphia and viciuity, the idea 
of a fellowship fund found favor, and many letters were sent out asking 
for contributions for this purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elizabeth L. Peck, 

Secretary Executive Board. 

The report of the Executive Committee was accepted. 
Report of Board of Censors. 

The Board of Censors met at 9 a. m. Thursday, May 17th, and 
Friday, May 18th. The following names, with proper vouchers, were 
received, and the applicants were recommended for membership in the 
Association : 

Dr. Louise Harvey-Clarke, Class 1892, Riverside, Cal. 

Dr. Alice Hatheway Purvis, Class 1898, Roxbury, Mass. 

Dr. Maud Emilie Taft, Class 1900, Keene, N. H. 

Dr. Lucinda S. Lovell, Class 1900, Cavendish, Vt. 

Dr. Olive B. Steinraetz, Class 1900, Braddock, Pa. 

Dr. Alice Lillibridge, Class 1900, Olyphant, Pa. 

Dr. E. Quintard St. John, Class 1900, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Evelyn Witmer, Class 1900, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Bertha A. King, Class 1900, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. S. Elizabeth A. Schetky, Class 1900, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Pauline S. Nusbaumer, Class 1900, Pleasanton, Cal. 
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Dr. Edith W. Cadwallader, Class 1900, Titusville, Pa. 
Dr. Mary E. Lapham, Class 1900, HighlaDds, N. C. 
Dr. Ella Adams Sylvester, Class 1900, Lisbon Falls, Me. 
Dr. Eleanore F. Boulton, Class 1900, Franklin, Pa. 
Dr. Anna M. Kuethe, Class 1900, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Dr. Amy Kindborg, Class 1900, Ahus, Sweden. 
Dr. Blanche M. Mansfield, Class 1899, Orono, Me. 
Dr. Agnes Kemp, Class 1879, Harrisburj?, Pa. 
Dr. Sarah Fitz water Tyson, Class 1889, King of Prussia, Pa. 
Dr. Emily A. Varney JBrownell, Class 1875, Haywards, Cal. 
Dr. Ida Faye-Levering, Class 1891, Nellore, India. 
Dr. Agnes Shelly, Class 1897, Shamokin, Pa. 

The only special business was the adjustment of accounts of one of 
the members, concerning which a mistake had previously arisen. 

Elizabeth R. Bundy, 

For the Board. 

The report was accepted and the applicants were received into active 
membership. 
The reports of Standing Committees were then submitted. 

Report of Committee on Educational Fund. 

In Treasury, 1899 $585 80 

Interest on same 23 40 

Interest on note 7 50 

In treasury, 1900 $616 70 

Elizabeth C. Keller, 

Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

After submitting the formal report. Dr. Keller made a short, in- 
formal speech, advocating the plan of putting the money of this fund 
into use — paying it in comparatively small sums to needy students 
and accepting their notes. She advised that such help be extended by 
preference to our own native women. 

Report of Committee on Fellowship. 

The Fellowship Committee reported by presenting a circular out- 
lining the importance of establishing a European Fellowship. This 
circular included a scheme for raising an endowment fund, by which 
no Alumna need feel that she cannot be counted in this noble gift to 
her college. 

I^It is proposed to open separate lists of subscription ranging from 
$500 to $1.00. 

In accepting this report, a resolution was offered that a list be opened 
at once to raise $500 by pledges for five years, in order that a Fellow- 
ship might be offered this year. Before the close of the meeting $430 
of the $500 had been subscribed. Bertha Lewis, 

Chairman. 
Afternoon Session, 

After calling the meeting to order, the President expressed in de- 
cided terms her approval of the plan for establishing at once a 
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Fellowship for post-graduate study. She recalled the action of the 
Executive Board (see report of Executive Board, page 20), and ex- 
pressed the hope that at the time of this celebration of the semi- 
centennial of the college, a fund of at least $500 might be raised 
that would enable the Alumnae Association to award a Fellowship 
in 1901. These sentiments were warmly seconded by Drs. Gal- 
braith, Jones, Hurd-Mead, and Allen. On motion, the whole matter 
was referred to the Fellowship Committee. Dr. Lewis suggested that 
personal appeal for money would probably prove successful, and 
moved that a subscription paper be circulated at once among those 
present with the hope of raising $500. This motion was seconded. 

Dr. Galbraith proposed the amendment that no payments should be 
required until after the entire sum of $500 had been subscribed. The 
motion, thus amended, was passed, and the subscription paper was at 
once put in circulation. 

Report of Committee on Library. 

The sum now in the bank to the credit of this fund is $12.00. 

Emma E. Musson, 

Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Necrology. 

Members of the Alumnce Association : 

It has been impossible to obtain information concerning some of the 
members who have died during the past year. Following are the 
names, together with such accounts as the committee have been able 
to secure. Caroline M. Purnell, 

Chairman. 

CLASS OF DIED 

*EllaE. Barnes 1893 1898 

Amy S.Barton 1874 1900 

Maria C. Douglass 1882 

Frances Hatchette 1886 1900 

Helen A. Lord 1896 1900 

Adeline Martin-Rae 1893 1899 

Katherine Northrop 1889 1899 

* Alice Christine Perry 1872 1898 

Mary J. Scarlett-Dixon .... 1857 1900 

Eugenia C. Sheets-Mercer .... 1876 1900 

Amelia Tompkins 1864 1900 

Dr. Amy S. Barton, after a short illness, died March 19, 1900. For 
many years she stood among the first of the women physicians of 
Philadelphia. She was identified with all the institutions founded by 
women for the education of medical women. She was ophthalmologist 
at the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia and the West Philadelphia 
Hospital for Women, lecturer on diseases of the eye in the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, clinician at Wills Eye Hospital, 
and was the founder of the Alumnse Dispensary of the Woman's Medi- 

* Not previously reported to the Association. 
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cal College of PeDnsylvania. All of these positions she faithfully and 
ably filled. She was gentle and unassuming in her manner, and was 
much beloved by her coworkers and patients, by whom her loss is 
mourned. 

Dr. Frances Hatchette, well known among Philadelphia's women 
physicians, died of pneumonia, April 11, 1900, after a short illness. 
She was born in Alabama, but later removed to Independence, Texas, 
where she attended the Baylor Female College. In 1882 she entered 
Harvard Annex. Leaving there, she entered and graduated from the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. She was interne at the 
Lying-in- Charity after her graduation. She was clinician at the Dis- 
pensary of the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia, and one of the first 
assistants on the gynecological staff. She was earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing in her work, doing many kindnesses for the poor, often exhaust- 
ing her strength, of which she had little to spare. We mourn her 
death, which seemingly was untimely, as she was in the prime of life. 
But we submit to the will of God, who knoweth what is best. 

Dr. Katherine Northrop died in Heading, July 13, 1899. She 
graduated from the Woman's Medical College in 1889. For a few 
years she practised in Philadelphia, chiefly among the poor. In 1894, 
she was elected assistant physician to the Hospital for the Insane at 
Warren, Pa. Later she was elected assistant physician at the Hospi- 
tal of the Chronic Insane at Wernersville. Her success is attested by 
her coworkers, and her memory is revered by her patients. 

Dr. Ella E. Barnes died in July, 1898. She was held in the highest 
respect by her associates in the profession and greatly beloved by all 
who knew her. 

Dr. Adeline M. Rae was born in Chester, Pa., and died in York, 
Pa., November 23, 1899, where she practised medicine with her hus- 
band. Her prospects were bright and she had a good practice, not- 
withstanding her failing health. She was greatly beloved by all who 
kpew her. 

Dr. Mary J. Scarlett-Dixon graduated at the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania in 1857, in which institution she was after- 
ward elected to the chair of Anatomy. This position she held for 
several years. She was also physician- in-charge at the Woman's Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia. After successfully filling these positions she 
devoted herself to private practice. For three years before her death 
her sight failed, necessitating retirement from all active work. She was 
interested in the temperance movement, and did much to aid the cause. 
Her death occurred January 28, 1900, after a life of great usefulness. 

Report of Committee on Entertainment. 

Very early in our work it became evident to the committee that the 
unusual character of the meetings this session would require more 
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attention than it was in our power to give, and through our chairman 
we requested that the number of our members be increased, which re- 
quest was cheerfully granted. Drs. Hatchette, Adams, Van Gasken, 
Baldwin, Lewis, Dyer, Mayo, and Richards were added. 

Our first care was to provide a cordial welcome and agreeable 
quarters for the incoming guests. This, we believe, was accomplished 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. During the session our resident 
Alumnae entertained two visiting doctors. 

A book for registration was presented by Dr. Dercum, the aggre- 
gate attendance therein represented being 114 visitors and 127 mem- 
bers, total 241. It contains each attending doctor's name and year of 
graduation, records whether in active practice or not, and gives the 
permanent address in full. In a separate place are registered visitors, 
whether lay or medical ; many give addresses, and there are some im- 
portant autographs. 

As a result of a conference between the committee and the New 
Century Club, the latter gave a reception to the Alumnae and their 
distinguished guests on the afternoon of May 16th. 

Light luncheons were served between the morning and afternoon 
sessions on the 17th and 18th, Augustin & Baptiste being the caterers. 
The committee was assisted in the service by sixteen of our college 
students. The cost of these lunches was $45.00 for the two days. 

The annual supper was served in the New Gymnasium of the Col- 
lege, and 168 were present. The price for tickets was fixed at $2.00 
each. The decorations used for the College reception the preceding 
evening were utilized for the supper. The floral arrangements for the 
tables were supplied by Wolff, at a cost of $10.00. Augustin & Bap- 
tiste also catered for the supper. 

The invitations to subscribe to the supper included the Corporators, 
Faculty, Instructors, and ex-Professors with their husbands or wives. 
Contributions made to the guest fund were applied to the entertain- 
ment of 26 honorary guests, 58 having been invited. 

At the reception in the College, which immediately preceded the 
supper, greetings were extended by Dr. Lilian Welsh, President of the 
Alumnae Association ; Dr. Clara Marshall, Dean of the College ; Dr. 
Elizabeth R. Bundy, Chairman of Entertainment Committee, and Dr. 
Gertrude A. Walker, Toastmaster. 

Letters of greeting were read from President McKinley and Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman graduate in medicine. 

The following toasts were proposed : " Our Childhood : " Dr. Susan 
Hayhurst. " The Pathmakers : " Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska. " Our 
Ideals : " Dr. Lilian Welsh. " Women Everywhere : " Miss Irene M. 
Ashby, of England. " Our Fledglings: " Dr. Edith W. Cadwallader. 
" Nostrum Supremum Judicium : " Mrs. Mary E. Mumford. " Our 
Beloved Land : " Dr. Anita Newcorab McGee. Dr. James B. Walker 
made an informal speech which was received with' enthusiasm. 

Elizabeth K. Bundy, 

Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 
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Keport of Committee on Preventive Medicine. 

Balance on hand $940.39 

Annual interest 18.80 

Total $969.19 

Ida E. Richardson, 

Chairman. 

Report op Committee on Alumnae Representation. 

Certain evidence has been made manifest in the past year which en- 
ables me to say that in the near future there will be opportunity to 
announce to this Association that Alumnae representation will be a 
thing of fact. 

Hannah T. Croasdale, 

Chalimaii. 

The report was accepted. 

Report of the Committee on the Ann Preston Portrait. 

The Committee would respectfully report that the portrait of Dr. 
Ann Preston, painted by Miss Carol H. Beck, was presented at the 
annual Commencement, May 16, 1900. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clara Marshall, 

Chairman. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following ticket : 
For President, Elizabeth L. Peck. 
For First Vice-President^ Ruth Webster Lathrop. 
For Second^ Vice-President^ Calista V. Luther. 
For Recording ^Secretary y Gertrude A. Walker. 
For Corresponding Secretary, M. G. K. Schetky. 
For Treasurer J Anna P. Sharpless. 
For Director : For three years, Mary W. Griscom. 
For Censors : For three years, Virginia W. Smiley, Bennetta D. 
Titlow, Mary E. Allen. 

standing committees. 

For Committee on Education : For five years, Grace E. Spiegle. 

For Committee on Fellowship Fund : For five years, Jane L. Hersom. 

For Committee on Library : For five years, Charlotte C. West. 

For Committee on Necrology : For ^ve years, Anna M. Reynolds. 

For Committee on JEntertainment : Jeannie S. Adams. 

There were two nominations from the floor for the Committee on 
Fellowship ; Dr. Kate Hurd-Mead and Dr. Gertrude A. Walker. 

Voting was performed by ballot. 

The Executive Session was adjourned and the public meeting was 
cklled immediately afterward. 
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Second Day — Executive Session, 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. Lilian Welsh, 
of Baltimore. 

It was announced that forty-six votes were cast for the straight 
ticket. A few scattering votes were cast. Those nominated by the 
Nominating Committee were declared elected (see Report of Nomi- 
nating Committee, page 26). 

The Nominating Committee for 1901 were nominated from the floor, 
and elected as follows : Dr. Calista V. Luther, Dr. Eleanor C. Jones, 
Dr. Clara T. Dercum, Dr. Ada R. Thomas, and Dr. Ida J. Heiberger. 

The President announced that new business was in order. 

Dr. Elizabeth R. Bundy : The various committees who have been 
attempting to communicate with every living graduate of the College 
have met with extreme difficulty, because it has been impossible to find 
addresses. A large percentage of the graduates have not informed the 
College of their change of address, and the College Announcement is 
the only reference. Many letters sent to addresses in the College An- 
nouncement have been returned. Many of the addresses, we know, 
must have been temporary ; the hospital address is good for nothing after 
a few years. If those who are here would speak to others concerning 
the importance of leaving a permanent address with the Association it 
would facilitate the work very much. Many of our graduates even 
living near us receive no notice of the commencement and of Alumnae 
meetings. 

Dr. Mary R. Wilcox : I would suggest that each year it be impressed 
upon the graduates as they leave the College that their addresses should 
be sent to the College, and also any change of address which is made 
from time to time. 

Dr. Bundy : Dr. Dercum has taken charge of the register, and is 
arranging to get the permanent addresses as far as possible. Those who 
came in yesterday have left their addresses. 

The discussion of Dr. Bundy's suggestion here closed. 

Dr. Gertrude A. Walker : At the suggestion of Dr. Welsh I would 
like to bring before the Association a matter which we trust will appeal 
to your interest. If a Bureau of Medical Information were established 
at the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, it would be of great 
use to us all, and not only to our own graduates but also to medical 
graduates throughout the United States and the world. The scheme, I 
think, would not need very much money for its promulgation ; a com- 
mittee might be appointed from among our own members in Philadel- 
phia to take it in charge. From time to time pamphlets of information 
might be issued by the Bureau, and statistics obtained ; perhaps such 
a committee could also take in hand the matter of obtaining correct 
addresses of our Alumnse. In many other ways the Bureau might be 
made very useful to all medical women. 

I move, therefore, that a committee of three be appointed from among 
our own Alumnae to constitute, during the coming year, a Bureau of 
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Information, and that their duties be outlined as discussion suggests 
the various responsibilities which such a committee should assume. 

The motion was seconded, and the following discussion ensued : 

Dr. Lilian Welsh : I might say that the subject has been discussed 
at several of the executive committee meetings during the year. I 
think the suggestion is a good one. I have had frequent inquiries about 
opportunities for study. All such information could be embodied in a 
pamphlet, and by application to the College this pamphlet could be 
obtained. Persons going abroad to study want to know where to get 
certain opportunities for doing certain things. Many of our own mem- 
bers are in a position to give that information, and we might at a very 
small cost and without much trouble communicate our information to 
the committee. Such a Bureau of Information would be very valuable 
to our members. In going abroad for study it is sometimes quite im- 
portant to know whether a professor would be willing to accept a woman. 
Sometimes they will not. I do not know the basis of choice. 

There are many things of value that members of our Association 
could contribute with reference to opportunities for the study of medi- 
cine all over the world. I would like to know whether any money 
could be diverted from the educational fund for this purpose. 

Dr. Calista V. Luther : The purpose of the educational fund is to 
assist needy students. To such students we have loaned from $50 to 
$150 on their personal note and allowed them to pay interest until able 
to pay the amount. The plan is on the same principle as that of church 
extension work ; we loan to students money, without which they could 
not graduate. There has been great effort to divert money from the 
educational fund for various purposes ; it seems to be the one thing 
that we go to when we want money. I am not on the educational com- 
mittee, and so can speak freely. I think the fund ought to be kept 
sacredly. I do not know whether the Bureau proposed would be 
looked upon as educational. 

Dr. Welsh : The word " educational " is a misnomer, and to have 
the purposes of the educational fund clearly understood by the mem- 
bers as explained by Dr. Luther's statement is very satisfactory. 

Is there anything in the constitution which would prevent a grant of 
a small sum of money to such a committee as has been proposed ? 
Could we vote from the general fund of the Association ten or fifteen 
dollars a year if the committee should need it ? 

Dr. McAllister : I would like to ask if the money given to the edu- 
cational fund is not a part of the money remaining after the debts of 
the Association are paid, and if it is not divided between the educa- 
tional and library funds. Could not the money needed be taken from 
the amount before the division is made ? 

Dr. Welsh: Does the constitution provide that after certain 
definite expenses are paid all remaining money must go to these two 
funds? Is there anything in the constitution that defines exactly 
what the money must go for ? A certain amount, as I understand it, 
could be appropriated to this committee by special vote of this Asso- 
ciation. 
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Dr. McAllister : We have heard these questions discussed year after 
year, and there has been so much opposition to using the money for 
other than the educational committee that we have abandoned the 
thought. I think the money could be appropriated and that it would 
be advisable not to divide our money in the usual way. 

Dr. Walker : Why would it not be constitutional and right to ap- 
point this committee for a new work which has never been taken up, 
and allow them to carry it on and present an account at the end of the 
year, as other committees do for whatever expenses have been incurred ? 
The committee would be somewhat acquainted beforehand with the 
approximate amount which they could reasonably expect to spend, and 
certainly would not present a very large account. At the end of the 
first year we would then have formed some idea of how much money 
is needed for such a purpose. I do not think there could be any objec- 
tion at all to our forming a new committee for new work. It would 
be legitimate business of the Association and quite apart from this 
matter of the division of the remaining money. 

Dr. Welsh : I suppose this committee should be appointed from year 
to year, or else we might change our by-laws, which provide for five 
standing committees. The by-laws can be amended by a two-thirds 
vote. This committee could not be added at this time to the standing 
committees. The question, therefore, is, Shall such a committee be ap- 
pointed ? 

It was voted that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to 
constitute a Bureau of Information. 

Afternoon Session, 

The President announced that three hundred and twenty-four dollars 
had been subscribed, and said that without doubt the remainder of 
the required sum could be raised in time to award the Fellowship at 
the next meeting of the Alumnae Association in May, 1901. 

She reminded the Association that yesterday the whole matter had 
been referred to the Fellowship Committee, and suggested that no 
doubt the Committee would be glad to have the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation regarding the awarding of the Fellowship. It was moved by 
Dr. Broomall that the Executive Board be empowered to elect a 
Committee on Award. This was seconded. Dr. Lewis moved that 
three compose this committee, which amendment was accepted. The 
motion was passed without discussion. 

Dr. Peck moved a vote of thanks to the New Century Club for the 
delightful reception tendered the Alumnae and their friends at the 
club rooms on May 16th. This was seconded and carried. 

The President proposed that a new departure be made in the prepa- 
ration of the Transactions of the Association : that the scientific com- 
munications be sent to medical journals for publication, that reprints 
be obtained for distribution to the members, and that only the busi- 
ness proceedings of the Association be printed at the expense of the 
Association. She called attention to the fact that a large amount of 
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money is spent annually for the publication of the Transactions and 
suggested that this might be saved and put to other uses by the adop- 
tion of some such plan as that now outlined. 

Dr. Weintraub : I should be sorry to have the proceedings cur- 
tailed. 

Dr. Welsh : Reprints would be sent to all members, so that all the 
Transactions would be in hand, but not bound in one volume. 

Dr. Allen : I would suggest that if this plan is adopted, we print 
our business report of uniform size with the reprints, and bind alto- 
gether for distribution. 

Dr. Lewis moved that the matter be referred to the Executive 
Board, with instructions to bring it up next year. It was seconded 
and carried. 

Dr. Musson: There is a strong probability that there will soon 
occur a vacancy in the Board of Corporators and that Dr. Sharpless' 
name, if proposed, would be favorably considered. 

Dr. Hall : I suggest that the name of Dr. Sharpless be sent at once 
to the Corporators. 

Dr. Luther : Is there not danger that such action is premature and 
might defeat our end? 

Dr. Hall : I have a reason for urging the matter. 

The President called upon Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, President of 
the Board of Corporators, who was present, to give the Association 
the benefit of her opinion. 

Mrs. Mumford: I see no reason why the Alumnae should not present 
a name. There are two names already before the Board for considera- 
tion. This is the time of reorganization. I would recommend that 
you send a name. At one time there were two eminent physicians on 
the Board. The College is now " grown up," and is entitled to repre- 
sentation on the Board of Corporators. 

The motion was made that the name of Dr. Anna P. Sharpless be 
sent at once to the Board of Corporators. This was seconded and 
carried. 

Dr. Welsh then spoke of the large amount of work done by the 
Executive Committee in preparing the programme for this twenty- 
fifth meeting of the Association, after which she introduced the newly- 
elected President, Dr. Elizabeth L. Peck, of Philadelphia. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Entertainment Committee. 

On motion of Dr Luther a vote of thanks Was tendered to Dr. 
Lilian Welsh, the retiring President. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Alumnae Association was then de- 
clared adjourned. 



THE PORTRAIT OF ANN PRESTON.^ 



SPEECH OF PRESENTATION. 
By CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE. 



Members of the Board op Corporators of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
The Alumnae of the College have asked for a place in the order of 
exercises on this, our golden jubilee, for the presentation of a portrait, 
that of Dr. Ann Preston ; and to me, as. one of their number, has been 
assigned the grateful task of making this presentation in their behalf. 

Dr. Preston was a member of the first graduating class of the C<J- 
lege, for nineteen years on its staff of instructors as Professor of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, for six years Dean of the Faculty (being the first 
woman to occupy that position), and for four years a member of its 
Board of Corporators. 

She was the moving spirit in the founding of the Woman's Hospital 
of Philadephia, a member of its Board of Managers, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Consulting Physician — offices which she held until her 
death, April 18, 1872, when, in the words of a noble poem from her 
own pen, she went to join 

*' The crowned ones 
That starlike gleam through time." 

In the portrait before us the artist, Miss Carol H. Beck, has given us a 
likeness that will gratify many in the audience who had the privilege 
of a personal acquaintance with Dr. Preston, and vvho well remember 
this woman, so gentle, yet so courageous ; so fragile in body, yet so 
strong in her devotion to a cause ; shrinking from criticism, yet for 
the sake of others suffering the martyrdom of professional ostracism ; 
with all the idealism of a poet, — for a poet she was, and of no mean 
order, — with this idealism combining the practical wisdom to execute 
the plans which her faith inspired. 

It has been truly said of her that " during a long period of years, 
during the dark days of the College, Dr. Preston made its interests her 
interests, its honor her honor, shrank not from its obloquy, shared its 
pecuniary embarrassments, labored to increase its advantages and to 
elevate its standard of scholarship." 

It is, therefore, in a spirit of reverent and grateful recognition of 
Dr. Preston's services to the College and to all medical women that 
we offer this gift to our Alma Mater. 

1 At the Commenceinent exercises held in the Academy of Music, May 16, 1900, a portrait 
of Ann Preston was unveiled. This was a gift fh)m the Alumnae to the College on the 
occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary, in accordance with a suggestion made by De. Claba 
Mabshall at the meeting of the Association in 1899. 



SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 



By Mrs. MARY E. MUMFORD, 

PRESIDENT OF BOABD OF CORPORATOBS. 



It gives me great pleasure to accept on behalf of the Corporators 
of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania this beautiful and 
touching gift from our honored Alumnae. 

Your words of presentation, so fitly spoken, recall to us the "day 
we celebrate," and awaken a keen interest in those pioneers who con- 
ceived the idea of an institution such as ours. 

Enterprise has been described as " a little well-directed rashness," 
and rash, indeed, they seem who brought into the conservative world 
of 1850 the project of a woman's medical college. It does not appear 
to have been an outgrowth of some earlier phases of education, but was 
rather the birth of an absolutely new idea. 

At that time the need of any higher education for women was 
scarcely recognized. Tennyson, in " The Princess," half satire, half 
vision of the future, had written of a 

" College like a man's, 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates with their golden hair." 

But Vassar and its sister train of woman's colleges were yet unborn, 
and the highest flights of fancy had not ventur^ to outlme a school 
which should train women to a learned profession. 

The birth came naturally enough, as we see it in the lightjof history, 
in the city of Penn and among the Society of Friends — ^that society 
ever ready to champion a " cause," no matter how unpopular, if it were 
a true cause and had need of a friend. 

In our experience the old problem recurs a^ain, " Was theperson 
created for the hour, or did the hour develop the woman ?" Hippily 
for us, when the mid-century brought forth the idea there was the 
woman for the occasion. Perhaps the thought came to her in this 
wise: 

" Here in my own sex I see the bom physician. Here is the 
sympathetic nurse to whom mankind turns instinctively with all its 
ills. Here is the household practitioner, who through the ages has 
made the salves and simples and decocted the herbs which relieve our 
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pains. Why not add to these natural and hereditary gifts the knowl- 
edge which science can give, and send her out, a new blessing to the 
world ?" The woman was not only keen to think, she was also brave 
to do. She gave of her brains as organizer and teacher, laying foun- 
dations strong and wide. She gave of her means to perpetuate the 
work into which she had put her very life. Of those early days it 
has been said, *' The College was Ann Preston, Ann Preston was the 
College." 

It has often been remarked that the foundation impulse of an insti- 
tution long influences its history, and that *' well-directed rashness" 
of the early days, whether it has been increase of buildings and facil- 
ities, in the enriching or lengthening of the course of study, in reach- 
ing out to the best hospital service for our students, has been the 
steady, never-tiring purpose of the Faculty and Corporators of the in- 
stitution. 

From the little house in Arch Street we have expanded into large 
and commodious structures, very handsome additions to these having 
been erected during the past year. 

From scant material and almost '^ home-made" apparatus we in- 
vite you to the contrast of laboratories and equipment — comparable 
with any in this city, long famed for its opportunities for medical 
instruction. 

From the one or two brave, self-sacrificing professors who ventured, 
under the taboo of their craft, to teach medicine to women, we point 
to a Faculty who bring the best gifts of the profession to the aid of 
our students — both men and women of rare attainments, and of the 
highest success in their special fields of effort. 

The eight graduates of the first class have grown to about one thou- 
sand. 

The work of this fifty years has all been done in the modest Quaker 
way, with no parade, no advertisement, and no debts, these results 
being obtained by the practice of the strictest economy and the self- 
sacrificing labor of its officers. Is it not fitting that an institution 
deserving so much at the hands of the public, showing its right to be 
and to prosper, should now, at the end of the half-century, appeal to 
the friends it has made, to the city and State it has honored, to bestow 
upon it a substantial endowment, thereby perpetuating the work so 
thoroughly and creditably begun ? 

But the crowning glory of our institution, as of every other, is 
found in the character and record of the Alumnas who have gone 
forth from its halls. It is no extravagance to say that in these fifty 
years these graduates of ours have encircled the globe, carrying their 
healing arts to the afflicted of their own sex everywhere, breaking 
down the prejudices of the ages, and leaving a sunlit track in which 
other thousands are to follow. 

It is their work, creating confidence in women of their calling, which 
has brought to us students from every land, even from the farthest 
isles of the sea, and to their work I place it that the Orient to-day, 
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tlirough its honored representative, gives to this assemblage and occa- 
sion the grace of its approval. 

These women have been b^tized with the vision, the energy, the 
devotion of Ann Preston. How fitting that in this festival they 
should bring before us that honored face, in all its sweet simplicity 
and strength, and let her friendly silence say to us, " Be true to your 
convictions, be courageous in your good work, be progressive, and be 
faithful, for there are greater things to follow." 



ADDRESSES/ 



THE HISTORY OF THE ALUMNA ASSOCIATION. 
By ELIZABETH C. KELLER, M.D., 

BOSTON, MASS. 



Madame President and Members of the Alumna Asso- 
ciation : I have been chosen to give you a brief history of the origin 
of this Association and of its work during the quarter of a century 
of its existence. 

In March, 1875, twenty-five years ago, a few of the Alumnae of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania conceived the idea of 
forming an association which should have for its object the mutual 
benefit of its members. Two of our former professors — Dr. Emeline 
H. Cleveland and Dr. Mary J. Scarlett-Dixon — issued an informal 
call, in response to which a number of the graduates of the college 
assembled in Horticultural Hall. 

The organization was formed with a membership of thirty-two, and 
two oflScers — a president and a secretary — were chosen from the num- 
ber. On March 17, 1876, we held our first annual meeting, and the 
first annual fees were paid into the treasury at that time. From this 
annual fund we have always been able to pay the expenses of the As- 
sociation. 

At the first annual meeting a vote ^as passed to pay from our 
young treasury the sum of fifty dollars toward a proposed pharma- 
ceutical exhibit at the Women's Pavilion at the Centennial Exposition, 
which was held in this city. In doing this we believed that it would 
promote the interests of the College and advance the cause of the 
medical education of women. We believed also that by thus showing 
our interest in our Alma Mater it would give encouragement to the 
Corporators of the College in their efforts toward perfecting and increas- 
ing the facilities afforded to the students of the College, and we feel 
that much has been accomplished by our Association in the interests of 
the College, whose half-century of existence we celebrate to-day. 

At the annual meeting held March 15, 1878, the question arose as to 
how the moneys which now began to accumulate in our three-years-old 
treasury should be expended. All desiring that it should be in accord- 
ance with the object for which we were banded together, and looking 

1 These addresses and all following reports were read at the open meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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forward to the mutual benefit of those who were to become members 
in after years, the matter was settled by the unanimous adoption of the 
following resolution: 

" Eeaolved, That the money remaining in the treasury at the end of 
each year be equally divided between a Library Fund and an Educa- 
tional Fund." 

It was hoped that graduates might contribute to both these funds. 
To a small extent this has been done, but it has not, as yet, met the 
expectations of the early members. At the meeting held March 4, 
1879, one of the Alumnse contributed $102 with which to purchase a 
valuable set of medical books to be added to the library. 

In 1899 one of our members, who had herself felt the need of 
greater facilities for teaching in the department of physiology, con- 
tributed to the Educational Fund the sum of $400 toward the estab- 
lishment of a physiological laboratory. 

Only those who have not had such teaching can fully appreciate 
the benefits derived by our graduates from this branch of instruction. 
The Association, still on the alert to find ways in which to promote 
the interests of the College, voted on March 4, 1883, to pay from the 
Educational Fund the sum of $50 toward the expense of lectures by 
a specialist on skin diseases, and in 1894 voted to pay $50 more to the 
same specialist for another course of lectures upon that subject. While 
there has never been any great accumulation of funds in the treasury 
of the Educational Committee, nevertheless something has been done 
from time to time to secure special instruction for the students of the 
College. 

In 1887 the Association again voted $60 for a course of lectures on 
physical culture by Professor Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins University. 

In 1890 our Alumnse contributed and collected from friends the sum 
of $293, for the purpose of placing in the College building the portraits 
of two of their former Professors — Drs. Emeline H. Cleveland and 
Kachel L. Bodley. 

In 1891 the Association voted to appropriate the sum of $50 to the 
Sick Fund of the Students' Association of the College. 

It was during this year that the subject of having an annual supper 
was first discussed. We believed that it would be a means of bring- 
ing the members of the Association more closely together and of 
encouraging sociability. A committee was appointed to take the 
matter in charge, and, fortunately for us all. Dr. Eleanor C. Jones was 
chosen its chairman. It was through her faithful efforts that the first 
supper was made a success. It was held at the Hotel Bellevue, with 
over one hundred present. 

This social feature of our Association has been continued with suc- 
cess every year since that time, and has been one of the most delightful 
social gatherings of the two days' session. We have, also, through the 
efforts of our Annual Lunch Committee, been provided with a luncheon 
in the College building on each day of the session, and the occasion 
has been enjoyed not only by the members, but by friends who have 
honored us by their presence at our meetings. 
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In 1892 a prize of $25 was given by one of the members of the As- 
sociation for the best clinical report offered by members of the gradu- 
ating class. In 1893 two prizes were thus given by two members of 
the Association, one of $25, and another of $15 ; the $25 prize has 
been continued until last year, when it was abandoned. 

In 1894 your Committee on Educational Fund loaned, by unanimous 
vote, $150 for five years, at 5 per cent, interest, to a needy student, 
on her personal note, which was satisfactorily indorsed, and in 1895 
this same committee loaned $60 from its fund to another needy student, 
also on her personal note. The second note with the interest has since 
been paid, with the grateful thanks of the one befriended. 

The Committee on Library Fund, since its appointment, has paid 
nearly $1000 for books for the College Library, thus making a total 
of nearly $2500 expended by the Association in the interests of the 
students of their Alma Mater. 

Now the question arises : How can we make our Association of still 
greater value to the students of our College? I feel safe in predicting 
that the work of the Association in the interests of the College and 
of its members will be more than doubled in the next quarter of a 
century. 



WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CARE OP THE INSANE. 
By CALISTA V. LUTHER, M.D., 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 



The story of woman's work among the insane is not one that can 
be fully told within the limits of a paper like this. 

In one sense it is a department of labor that is in its infancy, 
because there is such a large proportion of asylums into which the 
woman physician has not been permitted even to enter; but such 
has been the character of the work she has done, where she has 
been given the opportunity, that we are confident that the papers 
which our daughters shall read at our centennial will make a much 
better showing than we are able to make to-day. 

There are.at present 133 public institutions ibr the insane in this 
country. Of these but 38 have women physicians — about one-fourth. 
These women physicians are found in seventeen States, and are divided 
as follows : Indiana has 1 ; Iowa, 1 ; Nebraska, 1 ; North Dakota, 1 ; 
South Dakota, 1 ; Illinois, 1 ; Michigan, 2 ; Minnesota, 3 ; Kentucky, 
2 ; North Carolina, 1 ; South Carolina, 1 ; Virginia, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; Con- 
necticut, 1 ; New York, 11 ; Massachusetts 4; Pennsylvania, 8. 

Forty-one women are employed as physicians in the public institu- 
tions of our country, and of these twenty-three are in the States of 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts. 

These three States have passed a law calling for the appointment 
of a woman physician for each State hospital. 

Pennsylvania is the banner State, inasmuch as she is the only one 
which possesses an institution where the women's department is 
entirely under the management and direction of women, and has 
been so for the past twenty years. All honor to the wise and noble 
men who founded the Norristown Asylum. They were men who 
were broad enough and far-seeing enough to recognize the ability of 
women, not only as physicians but as administrators, and who put the 
women's department on exactly the same basis as the men's, so that 
it is aa independent as if it were a separate asylum. 

The results have proved the wisdom of the plan, and the perusal of 
the last report of this admirably managed institution, with its eleven 
hundred aud three men patients and eleven hundred and nine women 
patients, is an education in itself. 

Not that the women in our other institutions are not doing equally 
good work with the means at their disposal, but their field of labor is 
more limited and their power for good much restricted. 
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It has long been recognized by a few professional men and women 
that the welfare of insane women demands that they should not only 
be treated by their own sex, but that none but women should be ad- 
mitted to their presence. Some of the most urgent reasons were well 
given in a paper written by Dr. Margaret Cleaves, twenty years 
ago, and read by her before the National Conference of Charities 
in Chicago, in 1879. You will pardon me if I quote somewhat at 
length from her paper, because, while I differ from her in respect to 
uterine diseases being a potent factor in the insanities of women, 
yet her opinion and the authorities that she quotes are worthy of 
our respectful attention, and what she says shows her to have been a 
close observer of the needs of this most unfortunate class of patients. 
She says : " Much insanity among women is very intimately associated 
with diseased conditions peculiar to them, and we believe that in many 
cases such diseases are the active causative influences which bring 
about the mental disorder. In confirmation of this statement we 
would adduce the opinions of men eminent in the specialty and in 
psychological literature. From Isaac Ray we quote: * Unquestion- 
ably abnormal conditions of the sexual organs have often very large 
influence in the development of insanity among women.' From Dr. 
Bucknill: 'There can be no doubt that uterine disorders constitute 
one of the most frequent remote causes of insanity in women.' 
Maudsley affirms that 'affections of the uterus and its appendages 
afford notable examples of a powerful sympathetic action upon the 
brain, and not infrequently play an important part in the production 
of insanity, especially melancholia.' That local causes of irritation 
frequently react unfavorably upon the mind we are all convinced 
from personal experience. But despite an array of professional opin- 
ion which cannot be impeached, the special treatment indicated in such 
cases is wanting, and the result is a morbid irritation until diseased 
action has been replaced by diseased organization, and incurable in- 
sanity, far worse than death, exists." 

Dr. Cleaves quotes from Dr. Storer, who says : " The superintend- 
ent, as at present situated, cannot make such examinations of a female 
patient, or pursue such methods of treatment as are absolutely required 
for the relief of many forms of disease, upon the existence of which 
her mental malady frequently depends. He is absolutely prevented 
from this, alike by his regard for his patient's welfare, for his own 
personal reputation and for that of his hospital. So, constantly com- 
pelled to see his patient, he appreciates the importance as regards other 
details of treatment, morals, etc., that he should retain her confidence 
and escape her fears; he recognizes the danger lest an endeavor to 
arrive at a proper diagnosis of her disease should seem to the disor- 
dered mind only an attempt at improper and unpardonable liberties 
with her person, and should she ever entirely recover her reason be 
so represented to friends and to the community by her imperfect and 
perverted memory." It is in insane women suffering from diseased 
conditions peculiar to their sex that we are most apt to find these per- 
versions of sensation and perception which lead them to misinterpret 
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that which is done for them. Public confidence is already too easily 
shaken in our charitable institutions, and we cannot afford to add 
another cause for tremor, no matter how good the motive nor how 
desirable the result. One of the older Eastern superintendents, Dr. 
Bancroft, of New Hampshire, says : " No one would be more thankful 
than myself for better facilities than we are at present afforded for 
investigating and treating these cases." 

Dr. Cleaves goes on to say : " The remedy for this undesirable state 
of things is the placing of insane women under the care of physicians 
of their own sex." Under these conditions alone will they be placed 
where every means can be used for their recovery. Women have fully 
demonstrated their ability and fitness for the medical profession, and 
there are a sufficient number who are eminently qualified to have the 
medical care of all insane women. This will result in an increased 
percentage of recoveries, and may give to many incurables a greater 
degree of physical comfort or an alleviation of their mental condition. 
She says : ** We must be distinctly understood, however, that these 
results may follow upon the efforts of women as physicians in our hos- 
pitals only because men are practically debarred from entering upon 
this special field of labor. And, even were they not so debarred, still 
should women have this work to do. Their professional ability and 
skill, their power to succeed have been fully shown ; their fitness for 
this especial work is undoubted, and the propriety of its being given 
them to do is without question. Much of the knowledge of cases of 
insanity requisite to a discriminating diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment depends not only on the cognizance of physical symptoms, but 
upon that of many mental symptoms which are largely communicated 
by attendants, who are necessarily with patients more than physicians 
are. There will be necessarily greater freedom on their part in com- 
municating such facts to a woman, there will also be the ability to see 
her patients at all times and in all places, as the privilege of a woman 
which would not obtain in the case of a man, and which necessarily 
give to a woman a more intimate knowledge of their condition. She 
can approach her patient under all circumstances, and in critical 
cases, if necessary, superintend and personally administer remedial 
measures which could not be done with propriety by physicians of the 
opposite sex. During the hospital experience of the writer, extending 
over a period of three years, there was no time when the rules of pro- 
priety forbade, on her part, a thorough inspection of the female depart- 
ment and personal inquiry into the condition of her patients, either 
collectively or individually. The knowledge and insight obtainable 
by such liberty of action is oftentimes of very great value. Much 
information was obtained by the right of discovery, which in the case 
of a man could only have been received second-hand. Many women 
in insane hospitals will refrain from revealing a condition of physical 
suffering upon which their mental or moral state may depend, who 
would be glad of an opportunity to confide it all to physicians of their 
own sex. 

'* To pass from the medical to the moral care of the insane patient. 
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it is well known that women of the most marked native refinement, 
whose conduct has always been irreproachable, will, when from 
themselves they are " ta'en away," indulge in conduct and speech the 
most unseemly and ribald, and who would, were they sane, be equally 
shocked with ourselves at such action and language. Under these 
circumstances it is far more fit and seemly that none save women should 
enter their presence, no matter in what capacity. Not that all consid- 
eration due them is not shown them by officers of the opposite sex, but 
it is terrible for modest, refined women to recover from their mental 
alienation remembering, as they do, that all their speech and conduct 
have been seen and heard by men. The recollection must be torturing, 
and does, we doubt not, cause many a blush of shame to mantle the 
convalescent's cheek. And, ere a womanly sense of propriety has 
asserted itself, there is all the more reason why none save a woman's 
ear should listen to confidences which, perchance, the patient herself 
may soon remember with regret and shame. During the establishment 
of convalescence, ere the * untuned jarring senses ' have reassumed their 
natural sway ; when in the untried future all seems so strange, uncer- 
tain and vague ; when perplexities and doubts arise ; when dark fore- 
bodings o'ershadow all ; when their relations to others seem so un- 
natural and unreal ; when the absence of all they hold dear begins to 
be noticed and felt; then do these women feel the need of some 
womanly friend, into whose ready ear they can pour all their doubts 
and sorrows, and meet with that kindly comfort and counsel and sym- 
pathy which only a true woman can give them. 

" The mental and moral fitness of women for the management of 
insane women is beyond cavil. Their ability to successfully manage 
and control similar institutions in all their departments has been 
proven. The Woman's Prison at Sherborn, Mass., and the Girls' 
Keformatory in Indiana are both successfully managed by women. 
This especial field is not without its pioneers. In the Worcester Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts, a woman was long and successfully employed as 
assistant physician. In March, 1879, a lady was appointed, by com- 
petitive examination, assistant physician at the Cook County Hospital 
for the Insane, Chicago. In 1873 a lady was appointed assistant physi- 
cian by the Board of Trustees at the State Hospital for the Insane, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. One of the most eminent alienists in Pennsyl- 
vania, and one long connected with a hospital for the insane, on several 
occasions requested eminent female physicians to take charge, for a 
brief time, of patients in his institution, to gain their confidence and 
to ascertain their physical condition, so that proper treatment might 
be instituted. His confession of his powerlessness to act in such cases 
we regard as weighty proof of the desirability of the measure which 
we advocate." 

I have quoted thus fully from Dr. Cleaves' paper because she has 
said so many things better than I could have said them, and because 
much that she says in this paper written twenty years ago is as true 
to-day as it was then. It shows how far in advance of her time she 
was and establishes her right to be classed as one of the pioneers in 
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this work. I am inclined to think, however, that were she writing 
to-day she would lay less stress on uterine disease as a factor in the 
insanities of women. There was a time when every ache and pain a 
woman had was instantly referred to the generative organs, and at the 
risk of bringing all the gynecologists present down upon me, I will 
express the opinion that too much treatment was instituted, either for 
the good of the organs concerned or for the patient's peace of mind. 
The pendulum has been swinging the other way of late, and less is 
being done and said about the generative apparatus, and more atten- 
tion is being given to hygiene and gymnastic exercises and out-of-door 
life, which shall make the speculum and the sound and the pledget 
cease to be an indispensable part of a woman's training and outfit. 

I have questioned many women physicians in hospitals for the insane 
about uterine disease being a cause of the insanity of their patients, 
and most of them have answered that if it might be named as a 
cause at all, it was only in a very limited number of cases. One most 
careful observer writes me : "I have not seen one case of insanity 
which I thought was caused by female disease. I have found that 
treatment of vaginitis, cystocele, rectocele, endometritis, erosions and 
prolapsus uteri has brought relief to the body and mind of the patient, 
and therewith new hope and courage. Patients that are much disturbed 
or demented, although the erosions may heal and the prolapsed uterus 
stay in a better position, do not seem to be benefited psychically. 
Masturbation, when it exists, is a most distressing symptom. Fortu- 
nately it is a rare one. Of the seven hundred and fifty women in 
whom I am interested there are but seven so afflicted. Drugs are of 
little value. These patients are kept under close observation and moral 
influence employed. Occasionally mechanical restraint has to be 
resorted to. Irregularity of menstruation is a common feature in acute 
cases. Usually there is amenorrhoea. In most cases that have gone 
on to recovery the mental improvement has preceded the return of the 
menstrual period. In a small number of cases there is temporary 
excitement preceding the menstrual flow. As to insanity coming on 
at the time of the menopause, there have been a number of cases of 
melancholia without symptoms before that period, but when there has 
been excitement there has usually been a history of queer behavior 
or mild delusions, often quite well systematized, covering many past 
years." 

I have quoted thus at length from her letter because her experience 
has so exactly coincided with mine. I do not see so many patients as 
these residents in State hospitals, but I have had almost every variety, 
and with one exception my patients have been absolutely sound in 
their generative apparatus. This exceptional case has the diseased 
ovary from which she suffered for many years before the mind became 
unbalanced, and there is no reason for the belief that the physical 
condition is in any way responsible for the mental state. 

Some of my patients have had amenorrhoea, but it has generally 
been associated with a refusal to eat, and -they were markedly anaemic. 
As soon as the general health improved the menstrual function was 
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resumed, but in no case has the mental state been in the slightest 
affected by the return of menstruation. 

I sent out a series of questions to various institutions, and I will 
give one answer as a sample, because it is a fair sample, and it is the 
most full reply that I had. 

1. How many women admitted last year ? 724. 

2. In how many were there indications for gynecological treatment ? 
99. 

3. How many obstetrical cases ? 6. 

4. In how many cases did you consider disease of the uterus or 
ovaries the cause of insanity ? 0. 

5. Could you trace any direct result from gynecological treatment ? 
56 improved under it. 

6. In how many cases were there indications for major operations ? 

7. In how many cases was the alleged cause uterine disease? 41. 
One physician reports having examined eleven hundred insane 

women during her term of service, and, for the purpose of comparison, 
she examined fifty women in a neighboring almshouse, and found a 
larger percentage of women suffering from female diseases among the 
paupers than among the insane women. 

Another physician says in answer to question four (in how many 
cases did you consider disease of the uterus and appendages the cause 
of insanity ?) : " The majority of those suffering from uterine disease 
were also suffering from poverty, overwork, abuse and neglect, or from 
mental shock, and in some cases all of these.*' She says that she feels 
certain that, in a few acute cases, mental improvement resulted from 
gynecological treatment. 

A physician who was for several years an assistant in one of our 
large asylums in Massachusetts, writes me saying : " I think the Legis- 
lature never did a wiser thing than when it appointed women physi- 
cians for the insane women. It was a well-recognized fact that my 
wards were always more or less disturbed by the entrance of a male 
assistant, and that the five violent women's wards were always more 
quiet when I substituted for the second assistant during his absence." 

In confirmation of what Dr. Cleaves says in her paper concerning 
perverted sensations in insane women, I need only to remind you how 
often we hear insane women afllrm that they have been violated by 
the doctors. So strong has this impression been that even after 
recovery the conviction has remained as a fixed and undeniable fact 
in the mind of the woman. The conscientious and high-minded 
ofiScers of our public institutions should not be exposed to such accu- 
sations, nor should the women in their hospitals be placed so that they 
could by any possibility misinterpret their sensations in this way. 

I will quote from another letter to show what numbers of our women 
physicians are doing for the recovery of their patients, or at least for 
making their condition more tolerable. Part of this doctor's patients 
are in wards, the convalescents being in cottages —a most wise pro- 
vision, as it removes them from depressing surroundings. She has 
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classes in sewing, using the Pratt system of teaching sewing. She has 
also interested them in embroidery, lace- making and other decorative 
work. They have dances, gymnastics, croquet and other games, and 
she occasionally gives five o'clock teas in her own rooms, taking a few 
patients at a time, thus establishing friendly relations, and getting into 
closer touch with her patients. 

There is nothing to compare with this hand-to-hand work in the 
cure of insanity. A physician may go through the wards of an 
ordinary hospital, and by means of what his eyes and ears tell him, 
and what the nurses say, he may prescribe for hundreds of patients, 
and they will all get well in spite of themselves, but he cannot minister 
to a mind diseased in that fashion. The personal element comes in 
here as in no other cases, and it is gratifying to find the busy doctors in 
our large institutions finding time to invite these poor creatures to 
their rooms, to show them photographs, and talk to them just as if they 
were sane, thus helping the troubled and despairing minds to take hold 
of hope and return to their moorings — to play for them, to sing and 
read to them, and by every possible means to lift them out of the con- 
dition into which they have fallen. 

This same physician also speaks of organizing a club for the attend- 
ants. A cottage had been given for the purpose, and she assisted in 
decorating and furnishing it for the use of the five hundred and twenty- 
five attendants, and in organizing them into a club. This cottage was 
the most beautifully located of all the cottages. Down-stairs, besides 
a handsome hall, there is a reception-room, parlor, library, and music- 
room. Above, card-rooms, pool- and smoking-rooms, etc. Cigars and 
candy are sold, and they hope to be able to make tea and cofiee. The 
ofilcers are chosen from the employ^, and the management is vested in 
the staff. She says that the employ^ particularly appreciate now 
being allowed to remain on the grounds during their vacation days, and 
enjoy the music, pool-table, and abundant reading, whereas they must 
formerly leave the grounds if allowed a vacation even but for one 
day. 

This may seem like a small matter to be included in a paper like 
this, but a second thought will show us the deep significance of any 
movement for the uplifting of the minds and morals of the attendants 
to whom is committed, in large measure, the well-being of such a help- 
less class of patients. Hitherto, we regret to say, there have been not 
many inducements offered to attract the class of men and women whom 
we would call ideal to join us physicians in this important work. We 
are sending our best material from the medical profession, and if we 
would have them do their best work, we need a great uplift among 
the attendants in our large institutions. We hail with joy any move- 
ment which shall make their life among such depressing surroundings 
more tolerable, and help in any way to attract to the ranks of attend- 
ants a better class of workers. 

In one of our largest institutions the physician says in her report : 
" The grade of our hospital attendants has steadily improved. We 
are able to secure persons of good education, and in some instances 
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teachers." She adds : " The orchestra of stringed instruments, com- 
posed entirely of women, has made marked improvement during the 
year. Five of the eight who first composed this orchestra have recov- 
ered and been discharged." 

I have devoted much of the time allotted to this paper to institu- 
tional work, because it is so very important and so appallingly vast. 
I have visited many of the asylums, and while it is easy to criticise, I 
have seen much to make me feel that in the next fifty years we shall 
see great strides taken in the curing of insanity. The surroundings 
mean so much to these patients. A mere matter of environment may 
mean cure or hopeless insanity, just as a mere matter of dirt or clean- 
liness may mean life or death in a surgical case. Many of these 
patients should never be sent to the large institutions. They need the 
special care and attention and home surroundings that can be obtained 
alone in our private sanatoria. These are to be found on almost every 
hillside, and the results of the personal contact of one or two physi- 
cians with a few patients has given a percentage of cures that seems 
almost incredible. A prominent member of the New York State 
Board of Lunacy wrote me lately : ** In my opinion there should be 
many more private institutions like yours, where patients can be 
placed under more ideal conditions than are possible in our large 
public institutions." 

He steadily refused to allow a private patient of his to be declared 
insane and committed to an institution, although she was violent, noisy 
and destructive. He argued that at twenty-three she had most of her 
life before her, and if she could recover without the stigma of insanity 
being afilxed to her there would be great gain, both to her and to her 
family circle. They were able to pay for special care and he sent her 
to me, and she recovered in a few months and went back to her beauti- 
ful Southern home without even knowing that she had been insane. 
All I ever told her was that she had lost her self-control and had been 
sent to me until she regained it, and she counts me to-day as one of 
her best friends. 

Many patients suffering from melancholia with delusions, have 
come to me " on a visit," as they supposed, and have gone home fully 
restored, without even knowing how mentally unbalanced they had 
really been or that their stay with me had been aught but a visit. In 
most cases separation from home and friends is a most important part 
of the treatment. If the case is curable at all the cure will be rapid, 
directly in proportion to the isolation from those held most dear. 

And now I must close. Although I may have exhausted your 
patience, I have but just touched upon the borders of this great subject. 
It must occur to you that there are many points in the treatment of 
insane women which I have not even mentioned. 



PRESENT TENDENCIES OF MEDICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

By LILIAN WELSH, M.D., 

BALTIMOBE, MD., PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



Members op the Alumna Association : When your Executive 
Committee was preparing the programme for this meeting, the subjects 
to be discussed during its two days' sessions seemed to arrange them- 
selves naturally in two groups, one dealing with the past — the history 
of the College, the history of the AIumnsB Association, the work of the 
Alumnae ; the other, the present and future of the College and of its 
graduates. 

Now, as one of the perquisites of the office of President of this 
Association is the privilege of delivering an address to its members, it 
seemed appropriate that the subject of this address should fall within 
one of these groups. 

A graduate of eleven years' standing could hardly claim to have 
had a part in that past which makes the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania a landmark in the history of medical education of 
women, nor therefore take a place on the programme with those of 
our members who did the pioneer work and made the way an easy 
one for the women medical students of 1886. The Executive Com- 
mittee, therefore, granted the request of the President to open the 
proceedings of the second day. The occasion is my justification for 
selecting a well-worn subject. 

During the fifty years represented by the life of the Woman's Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania advance in medical education in the 
United States has proceeded mainly along three lines : 

1. Introduction of graded courses of instruction. 

2. Lengthening of the term of study. 

3. Increase in the requirements for admission to medical schools. 
Graded courses of instruction were introduced thirty years ago, and 

while in many schools it was customary until very recently to require 
students to listen two successive years to the same course of lectures 
on several subjects, there are possibly no schools now of the better 
class that do not have a fairly well-graded, progressive course of 
instruction. 

As to length of term of study and requirements for entrance upon 
it, the rules governing admission into the Association of American 
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Medical Colleges may be taken to fairly represent the present average 
standard which the profession and the public demand. More than 
one State has enforced by legislation these requirements, making it 
necessary for candidates for the State examination to comply with 
them. 

The Association of American Colleges requires : 

1. That ** Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine shall 
have attended at least four courses of medical instruction of at least 
six months' duration, no two courses of which shall be in the same 
calendar year." 

Some colleges oflTer a five, six or seven-years course, but this includes 
one, two or three years of the preparatory work required for admission 
into the four-years course of colleges of the most advanced grade. 
For instance, Cornell University provides for a six-years medical 
course, but a matriculate of the university may so arrange his studies 
from the elective courses that he may at the end of six years reach both 
his A.B. and M.D. degrees. 

I believe the tendency in this country is to regard a four-years 
course of at least nine months devoted to the exclusive study of medi- 
cine as the standard to which all good schools must, in the near future, 
conform. 

2. ** Each college holding membership in the Association of Medi- 
cal Colleges must require, before admission to its courses, an examina- 
tion in the elements of English, Arithmetic, Algebra, Physics and 
Latin prose. Colleges may, instead of examination, recognize official 
certificates of reputable literary and scientific colleges, academies, high 
schools and normal schools, and they may credit one year of time to 
students having the A.B., B.S., or equivalent degree from reputable 
literary colleges." 

This represents, I think, a low minimum standard, and a decided 
advance in these requirements cannot be long delayed by schools of 
the better class. 

Putting aside the question of the desirability of a liberal education as 
a preparation for the study and practice of medicine, it seems very 
clear that a school which offers to teach the medical sciences to students 
having no preliminary training in general chemistry and general biol- 
ogy must either include these subjects in its curriculum or attempt to 
build a medical superstructure on a very insecure foundation. For 
example, how can the science of physiology be taught to students who 
know only so much physics as is included in a high school course, and 
who know neither inorganic nor organic chemistry, and nothing of 
animal and vegetable morphology ? 

Even graduates of reputable literary colleges, unless the course 
which has given them the A.B. degree has included work in physics, 
chemistry, and biology, are not prepared to begin the study of human 
anatomy and physiology, and should certainly not be credited with 
one year's work in their medical course. 

An A.B. degree may stand for a liberal education, but it does not 
necessarily mean that its possessor has had that elementary scientific 
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training essential to beginning the study of medicine, and therefore 
the school which enforces the highest standard of entrance require- 
ments in the United States demands of its candidates not only that 
they shall be graduates of some reputable college, but requires them 
to present evidence that they have done a certain definite amount of 
• work in physics, chemistry and biology. Granted that a knowledge of 
these sciences is fundamental to the study of medicine, that a four- 
years medical curriculum can find no time for them, it is evident that 
the entrance requirements of all schools of high grade should include 
preparation in these subjects. 

To enforce, however, a higher standard of admission will require on 
the part of a majority of our medical schools vastly improved teaching 
facilities ; this will make it increasingly diflScult for medical colleges 
that are not heavily endowed to maintain an honorable existence. 
When medical teaching consisted largely of didactic lectures given by 
practising physicians, who were either unpaid or received small sti- 
pends, the question of endowment was of little importance ; medical 
schools were even run at a profit, and lengthening of the course by in- 
troducing new subjects to be taught might diminish the number of 
students but added little to the expense of teaching. The introduction 
and extension of the laboratory method, however, has not only revolu- 
tionized the character of medical instruction but it has also enormously 
increased its cost. Advanced science teaching imposes a heavy burden 
on the financial resources of institutions. *' Knowledge, if it is to grow 
strong/' says Sir Michael Foster, " needs to be fed on gold, and that 
natural knowledge we call science is of the hungriest, always asking 
for more." 

It is within the period covered by the history of this College that 
modern scientific laboratories have been developed. With the excep- 
tion of chemical and physiological laboratories, all scientific laborato- 
ries may be said to have had their birth during this i)eriod. To-day 
instruction in anatomy, including histology, in physiology, physiological 
chemistry, pathology, bacteriology, pharmacology and hygiene must be 
provided for in a medical curriculum, and instruction in these sciences 
can be given only in well-equipped laboratories. 

Laboratories are expensive to inaugurate, expensive to support, but 
the buildings, the appliances, the materials are not the only, certainly 
not the most important, requisites for teaching science. President 
Eliot says : " A university that is not a place for research will not long 
continue to be a good place for teaching." This is fundamentally true 
of laboratories, and laboratories simply for teaching purposes ought, in 
a not very remote future, to have no place in a medical school. The 
medical student needs not only to learn the facts of his science, he 
needs to acquire scientific methods, to be imbued with the scientific 
spirit, and for this he must come under the influence of the teacher 
who is at the same time an investigator. Medical schools have a higher 
function than turning out doctors, a higher function than mere teach- 
ing, they must be places for research, standing always at the outposts 
of knowledge and pushing forward its boundaries. 
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But ** research," I quote again from Professor Foster, ** grows on 
leisure and quiet ; only in rare cases will it flourish in the midst of 
turmoil, with the wolf crying at the door. Let teaching and learning 
stand side by side ; bid the teacher investigate, and the investigator 
teach, but let the teaching be so ordered and so rewarded that the 
teacher has ample time and repose for his research and, content with 
his hire, is placed beyond the temptation of giving up to the search for 
gold the time and energy which ought to be spent in the search for 
truth." 

The introduction of the laboratory method has not only greatly in- 
creased the cost of giving instruction in the medical sciences, but its 
extension to the teaching of the art or practice of medicine will have 
a similar effect. To-day the laboratory method permeates all depart- 
ments of medical teaching. The man who teaches the practice of 
medicine or surgery in its various branches, cannot much longer be, 
in any good school, the busy practitioner who snatches three or four 
hours a week from an extensive practice to give didactic lectures in the 
class-room or the clinical amphitheatre to a great body of students ; he, 
too, must be the salaried teacher and investigator ; he, too, must have 
his laboratory, as absolutely under his direction as the physiological lab- 
oratory is under the direction of the professor of physiology. But the 
wards of a hospital furnish his material and form his working labora- 
tory, and it follows that a medical school must have a hospital under 
control of its teaching faculty. 

In addition to the great change in methods, the problem of medical 
education has been made more complex by the constantly increasing dif- 
ficulty of adapting what might be taught to what must be taught. The 
boundaries of knowledge have been greatly extended in the last half 
century. 

Fifty years ago the degree of Bachelor of Arts from any college of 
good standing meant pretty much the same thing. There was among 
educated people little difference of opinion as to what constituted a 
liberal education. To-day the wide extension of the elective system in 
schools giving this first degree represents an effort at adaptation to the 
varying needs of the class we designate as " well educated." Already, 
in no uncertain tones, medical teachers are urging the necessity of in- 
troducing or extending the elective system to medical schools. Pro- 
fessor Bowditch, in his presidential address before the Society of Ameri- 
can Naturalists, last January, and Professor Mall, in a recent article on 
" Liberty in Medical Education," point out the necessity for an elective 
system, and suggest the manner in which it may be carried out. But 
the success of the elective system requires always increased teaching 
facilities, and therefore increased cost. 

Professor Huxley said years ago : ** The question of medical educa- 
tion is in a large and broad sense a question of finance." It certainly 
has not become less so. 

Dr. Osier, in an address delivered at the University of Minnesota, 
in October, 1892, said : " It is useless to disguise from the public or our- 
selves that a first-class medical school, well equipped in all details, is 

4 
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an enormously es:]aiQnsivei^fSMnr} /\B^^ ^- Were I asked what should 
be the cost of the equtptwnnt n.f n fimt*T?lags modern medical school, one 
of a kind such as exists in half a dozen German towns (any one of 
which would go in a ward of this city;, I would say $1,000,000, not 
less, and perhaps a little more." It is evident that good schools cannot 
exist without large endowments. 

The last decade of the century now ending marks the most important 
event in the history of medical education in this country — an event 
whose consequences for medical education in the United States cannot 
well be estimated. I refer to the organization of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. It is not necessary to repeat to a body of women 
physicians the history of the endowment of this school. In October, 
1890, after tlie trustees of the Johns Hopkins University had accepted 
from the women of the medical school fund the proffer of $100,000, on 
condition that the school, when opened, would receive women on the same 
terms as men, " the trustees of the hospital, to further the endowment 
fund, invited the members of the various committees to visit Baltimore 
to partake of a luncheon and inspect the buildings." On this for us 
historic occasion our own Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, speaking for the 
invited guests, said : " We are here to-day under the inspiration of two 
ideas. There is, in the first place, the idea that medical education 
properly belongs to a university ; that it is an intellectual matter, and 
not a mere trade to be practised for pecuniary profit ; and then there 
is the further idea, and which more especially concerns us, that women 
are to participate to the full in this intellectual aspect of medicine." 

Three years later, when the endowment of $500,000 was completed 
by Miss Garrett, the medical school was organized, and for the first 
time in this country the university ideal of medical education was 
realized. Unhampered by traditions, organized as an integral part of 
a great university which had profoundly influenced higher education 
in this country, it was fair to predict that the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School would do for medical education in the United States what Johns 
Hopkins University had done for general university education. Medi- 
cal departments had existed in this country before the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School was organized, but, as Professor Welch says, " they have 
usually been such in name only, and, at best, have been looked upon 
as step-children, out of harmony with true university life and ideals." 

That the study of medicine is graduate work, that it must be under- 
taken under conditions corresponding to the other departments of grad- 
uate work, — this is the leaven which is now working. 

Endowments for higher medical education will be forthcoming, be- 
cause this is a thing which appeals to the heads and hearts of men. 

In President Schurman's address at the opening exercises of Cornell 
University Medical College he referred to the endowment fund in these 
words : " That munificent gift is the offering to humanity of one who 
feels deep sympathy with his suffering fellow-men and who believes 
their lot is to be ameliorated by the elevation of medical education. *I 
suppose,' this generous benefactor once said to me, * we all want to do 
some good in the world. I should like to do something by improving 
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the education of that profession which cares for the lives of men, heals 
their wounds and alleviates their suffering.* " 

As physicians, jealous of the good reputation of our chosen profes- 
sion, zealous for the advancement of professional standards, conscious 
that the best training of the schools furnishes us with weapons none 
too good for the protection of human life, we have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on the present outlook for medical education in the 
United States. 

As women physicians we may rejoice that we are admitted to the priv- 
ileges of the higher medical education. As members of this Alumnae 
Association, proud of the honorable record of our Alma Mater, it will be 
our privilege, in the adjustments that must come, to try to see clearly 
how the idea for which this College stands, i, e., the education of women 
physicians, can best be realized, and then to aid practically in accom- 
plishing this end. Opinions may differ as to whether curricula of col- 
leges designed to give a general education should be modified by the 
question of sex, but the question of what should constitute a medical 
curriculum is certainly a sexless one. Whether fifty years hence a 
woman's medical college will have any reason for existence, I, not hav- 
ing the gift of prophecy, cannot say. That it stands for an idea will 
not preserve it ; that it has high ideals will not alone insure its per- 
petuity ; these must be associated with abundant financial resources. 

If I have correctly followed the trend of medical education in the 
United States, the next fifty years will witness an increased struggle 
for existence on the part of the independent medical schools ; the sur- 
vival of the fittest will depend upon their power of adaptation to a 
progressive standard of instruction ; this adaptation in the case of indi- 
vidual schools will be possible only with an ample endowment fund. 



THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OP THE CX)LLEGE. 
By CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 

DEAN OF THB COLLBGE. 



Some one whose name I do not recall has said, "Cursed be the 
man who has said our good things before us." No doubt this irate 
individual came at the end of a long programme where previous speak- 
ers had threshed the fields bare ; and in his amiable sentiments I en- 
tirely concur, without, however, any limitations of sex. With this 
brief prologue to bespeak your indulgence, I turn to my subject. 

When we realize that our school, the first in the world for the edu- 
cation of women in medicine, has not yet reached the limit set by the 
Psalmist, and that it belongs exclusively to the last half of the cen- 
tury; when we compare our fifty years with the centuries during 
which men have practised the healing art, it almost seems as if we 
had no claim to the Past, but that our comparatively brief existence 
belongs wholly to the Present. Yet into our fifty years of pioneer 
work have been crowded experiences so interesting, many of them so 
thrilling, as might make a century of history. Surely we may draw 
a lesson of encouragement and inspiration from the comparison of the 
very beginnings of our College with its present prosperity. 

1. Buildings. The obscure building in the rear of Arch Street 
near Seventh, so inconspicuous as not to have been deemed worthy of 
the photographer's art, and thus lost to pictorial history, has given 
place to the present handsome structure on North College Avenue. 
Our prosperity is still further shown by a large new Laboratory Build- 
ing and a Laboratory of Bacteriology. To say that these buildings 
are entirely adequate to the purpose of laboratory teaching is to 
state the exact truth ; and, in view of the acknowledged importance 
of such instruction, it is a very significant truth. 

2. Clinical Facilities. That during the first few years of its exist- 
ence the students of the College were excluded from all the hospitals 
of the city is a twicetold tale, as is also the successful effort to found 
a hospital under the control of women for the treatment of women 
and children, and for the instruction of women in medicine. At 
present our students are admitted in common with those of other 
schools to clinical lectures in such great institutions as the Pennsyl- 
vania, the German, the Children's, and the Philadelphia Hospitals,- 
while in the amphitheatre of one, the Woman's Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, they constitute the only audience. Besides, they are admitted 
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for class instruction or observation in at least twelve hospitals of this 
city. 

3. Entrance, Bequirementa, Curriculum. Our school was among 
the first to establish an entrance examination (1887), and from the 
beginning this examination has had an existence in fact as well as on 
paper. That it is not more severe is not the fault of the Faculty, 
but is due to the tardiness of that fairy godmother (for we hope that 
a woman will secure the privilege) who will endow the College with 
all her worldly goods. 

Our school was among the first to adopt a progressive course of 
study, and, coincidently with the University of Pennsylvania (1893), 
to establish a four-years course. That the instruction is thorough is 
evidenced by the success of our graduates in examinations competi- 
tive and otherwise. At the examination of our State Medical Exam- 
ining Board in June, 1899, only one of the colleges represented 
was reported as having no failures — the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania ; and in December of the same year there were no fail- 
ures among our Alumnae. 

4. Teaming Staff. Prom the mystic seven who constituted the 
original Faculty, the teaching force, including clinical professors, ad- 
lunct professors, associate professors, instructors, demonstrators, and 
clinical instructors, has swelled to sixty-six, of whom forty-seven are 
women. 

6. Students. With the advance of public opinion the medical 
education of women has become less of a novelty, and at the same 
time the colleges for the literary training of the medical student have 
increased in number. These factors, together with higher entrance 
requirements, have brought to us women who are younger and at the 
same time better prepar^ for the arduous task before them. 

College spirit has grown apace, each successive class vying with its 
predecessor in loyalty to Alma Mater. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the present freshman class, having noted that music must 
be hired for social functions, have craved the privilege of presenting 
the college with a piano ! The formation of various organizations 
of students will be referred to by another speaker. 

The best warrant for the existence of our school is the present 
status of our Alumnse. On this point abundant evidence has been 
given. We have heard of their pecuniary status, of their success as 
practitioners, of their work in several of the specialties in medicine. 
We have learned that they are occupying positions of trust, notably 
in hospitals for the insane. They find themselves grateful for a large, 
though not a full, measure of professional recognition, gratitude in 
this instance being defined as " the expectation of favors yet to come." 
They have proved themselves essential to the missionary field not 
a,lone on account of their sex, as the reports from heathen lands 
abundantly testify. They have founded hospitals in which medical 
work of a high grade is being done, including some of the gravest 
procedures known to surgery. They have made contributions to medi- 
cal literature, but could have figured much more largely had they 
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been careful to publish the papers presented before medical societies. 
This failure to emulate the example of their brethren in the pro- 
fession, while it may have lessened the contributions to our waste 
baskets — the fate of so many unnecessary medical papers — has been 
an obstacle in the collection of statistics. Of papers Written, how- 
ever, the figures, as far as obtainable, are these : first decade, ; second 
decade, 1 ; third decade, 49 ; fourth decade, 193 ; fifth decade, 498. 

Such are our Past and our Present. What will our Future be? 
** We know what we are, but know not what we may be," says Ophelia; 
but there is a way of judging of the future, and that is by the past. 

Now that the major part of the pioneer work has been done, our 
school should make progress quite out of proportion to what has been 
heretofore accomplished. It is a notable fact in our history that 
whenever an important step in advance has been gained it has 
been made possible either because of some large bequest or by the 
gradual accumulation of a large sum of money. In other words, the 
Siture prosperity of the College will depend not on the number of 
students, but on a liberal endowment. With a liberal endowment 
and high aims all things are possible. It would then be possible to 
increase our entrance requirements, to provide scholarships for the 
substantial aid of exceptionally eligible students, to develop depart- 
ments of college which now too closely resemble the type known as 
embryonic ; to fill every vacancy on the teaching staff with the best 
possible talent, so as to bring inspiration into our school and into our 
city. It would then be possible to provide these teachers with ample 
opportunities for original research in the various laboratories and for 
clinical study in a well-appointed college hospital. The college would 
then be able to say to its most gifted students : '' In addition to the 
advantages which our curriculum affords, there is yet another good 
gift within your reach ; we wish to provide you with a still broader 
view of the science of medicine which is afforded by study elsewhere : 
hence we offer you the College Fellowship." 

With the slow evolution of public opinion, this endowment will 
come; through the interest of some public-spirited, large-hearted 
man or woman, it may come quite in advance of the march of public 
opinion. 

Johns Hopkins died, and his fortune made of the city of Baltimore 
a great centre of medical learning. May some man or woman while 
yet alive enjoy the privilege of making of Philadelphia a great centre 
for the education of women in medicine by endowing the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania ! 



REPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



THE WOMAN PHYSICIAN IN INDIA. 
By anna M. FULLERTON, M.D., 

LUDHIANA, INDIA. 



The science of medicine is in a most primitive state in this country. 
The condition of things is practically what it was in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Midwifery is in the hands of ignorant mid wives, so 
dirty and destructive in their methods that one wonders that every 
puerperal case does not die of septicaemia. A doctor, unfortunately, is 
not called here until the patient has been in labor for days and the 
case is hopeless. The reason for this is that the midwives are afraid 
that if they acknowledge the doctors to be superior to themselves they 
may lose their custom, and thus their livelihood. We are, therefore, 
trying here to ingratiate ourselves with the midwives by giving them 
free lessons in the management of labor, etc., and letting them know 
that if they send for us early — that is, as soon as they recognize any 
abnormal symptoms — we will aid them in getting their fees. We hope 
in this way also to add to our opportunities for giving practical instruc- 
tion to our medical students, one or more of whom accompany us in 
our visits. No man physician can be called in in an obstetric case ; so 
you see there is one country in which the woman doctor has no man to 
compete with in this line of work. 

Surgery is largely in the hands of the barbers, and this statement 
will be sufficient to let you know what kind of surgery it is. We have 
a patient now in the Charlotte Hospital who was supposed to have had 
a dislocation of her ankle. A barber tried to reduce the dislocation by 
tying a rope to the foot, having someone else make counter extension, 
then pulling on the rope with all his might until he separated every 
bone in the foot. Inflammation set in to complete the work of destruc- 
tion, and nothing could be done for the poor suffering creature but re- 
move the greater part of the foot. Anaesthetics these barbers, of course, 
know nothing about, and therefore all their manipulations are accom- 
plished without their aid. Gynecological surgery is in the hands of the 
midwives, except when it comes to the removal of abdominal tumors. 
These no native physician even will attempt to remove, unless by po- 
tions and enchantments. 
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Eye cases are found in the greatest abundance ; almost every fifth 
man, woman and child you meet has some trouble, many of them being 
hopelessly blind from neglect. Cataracts are werj common ; trachoma 
and trichiasis also. We probably do more eye operations than any- 
thing else in our hospitals, unless, probably, operations for bone dis- 
eases. 

We have in connection with the work here two hospitals and four 
dispensaries, two of the latter in adjacent towns. I should have said 
five dispensaries, for we are just opening another in connection with a 
leper village. We expect to hold a dispensary service there once weekly, 
but will be prepared to respond at any time that a call may come to us. 
There are many lepers here, and we do not like to have them come in 
with the other patients, as they are very much dreaded. 

Having told you of the status of the medical practice of this country, 
I should, perhaps, tell you something of the efforts which are being 
made to remedy it. The Dufferin Fund is a government measure for 
remedying much of the existing evil by establishing hospitals and med- 
ical schools in many of the largest towns. Women are permitted to 
study in these medical schools, but are practically shut out, because the 
traditions of the country militate against the schemes for medical co- 
education, and Christian parents and missionary teachers hesitate very 
much to send their daughters and pupils where they will be thrown 
constantly with Hindoo and Mohammedan young men, most of them of 
very loose morals. The medical training school here, the only woman's 
medical college in India, has stepped in to provide for this difficulty, 
and its chief purpose is to train medical helpers for the medical mis- 
sions — hospitals and dispensaries — and the homes throughout India. 
We have students from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and even as far 
south as Poona, while others come from the extreme northern frontier. 
We. have three courses of study, one for nurses, one for compounders 
or pharmacists, and a third the entire medical course of four years 
(similar to our own). The school has gained government recognition, 
and all that is wanted now is sufficient money and influence to carry out, 
as we would desire, its purpose of supplying women physicians for India. 
The students are bright, clever girls, Anglo-Indians (girls of pure Eng- 
lish blood born in India), Eurasians (girls partly English and partly 
native), and the remainder pure natives. 

My work this term has been the coaching of the senior class for ex- 
aminations this spring in medicine, surgery, gynecology, and obstetrics, 
giving both theoretical and clinical instruction. The material for the 
clinical lectures comes from the hospitals and dispensaries here, the 
"Charlotte Hospital," the "Memorial Hospital," and the " Civil Hos- 
pital." Children come to the dispensary services in all stages of the 
exanthematous diseases. At present smallpox is rife. I had to be 
vaccinated myself as a precaution. Measles also is very common, but 
the people do not believe in doing anything to cure any of these dis- 
eases, because they think that the goddess who presides over these affec- 
tions will be angry if they try to cure them. A child was brought to 
the dispensary the other day covered with the measles rash and with its 
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eyes and ears in a dreadful condition. It had cried all night with the 
earache, and the mother was willing to have something done for its 
ears, but begged us not to make the goddess angry by giving any med- 
icine for the disease. Scarlet fever is said to be very rare indeed. 
AnsBmia, as a result undoubtedly of starvation, is very common, and is 
apt to be associated with ascites. Malarial fever, and its associated or- 
ganic affections, is very common. Leprosy is common. Tuberculosis af- 
fecting the bones and glands with children, and pulmonary tuberculosis 
and tuberculosis of the peritoneum with adults, form a large proportion 
of our cases. In a land where most difficulties are settled by force, 
fractures and injuries of all kinds are frequently met with. We have 
had two cases of spinal fracture, one of the base of the skull, one of the 
vault, two of the humerus, one of the clavicle, most of these injuries 
having been produced by the patients having been pushed down a well 
or off the top of a house, or having been clubbed by a neighbor, etc. 

There are no surgeons among the native doctors, or "hakims "as 
they are called, but the cases requiring surgical treatment are treated 
by their barbers (if they fall into the hands of the natives). We have 
many cases brought into the hospital suffering tortures from the effects 
of such treatment. 

Fibroid and ovarian tumors are very common, but the people are 
very timid about any operation for their removal. We have set the 
time on several occasions for the removal of a tumor, but just the day 
before or on the morning of the operation word will be brought to the 
patient that some relative of hers is dead and she must go to attend the 
funeral. From this she never returns. More than a week ago I waa 
asked to operate upon a case of ovarian tumor. The patient was suffer- 
ing at the time from peritonitis, and there were indications of a twist- 
ing of the pedicle and internal hemorrhage. It seemed to be the only 
thing to do, so I did operate, with my heart in my mouth, for the patient 
was almost in a state of collapse, and I felt not only the responsibility 
for her life, but also the credit of the women physicians of America 
at stake in my work. I did find a markedly twisted pedicle, and a 
tear in the lower portion of the tumor, caused by the twist, which had 
allowed leakage of its contents and hemorrhage into the peritoneal 
cavity. I drew off fifteen pints of bloody fluid. The sac of the tumor 
was adherent to the entire wall of the abdomen as high up as the liver 
and stomach, and posteriorly to the intestines in many places. The 
adhesion was comparatively recent, and could be sponged off, so that I 
was able to remove the tumor entire, thoroughly cleanse the abdomen 
and close the wound, after the introduction of a drainage-tube. I re- 
mained with the case almost constantly for the first three days and 
nights. I am glad to say she has done well, and gives a fair prospect 
of recovery if she can only be kept from doing herself harm. A week 
after the operation she took the opportunity while the nurse was out of 
the room for a moment to get out of bed and take a walk around the 
room. This woman is a Punjabi. She and her husband come from a 
village about thirty miles away. He is a tall, fine-looking man, and 
wears a yellow turban about three times the size of his head. Whenever 
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I happen to pass him he slips his feet out of his sandals, gets down on 
his knees and tries to kiss mj feet. This I will not let him do. The 
patient herself wore during her operation and all through her conval- 
escence a nose-ring, about ten large earrings in each ear, a heavy neck- 
lace, and thirty bracelets on each arm, reaching from the wrists to the 
elbows. This jewelry is mainly of silver and glass. The necklace was 
so heavy that just after the operation, while she was still under the 
effect of the anaesthetic, I removed it, thinking it might impede her 
respiration. As soon, however, as she fully regained consciousness she 
asked for it, and had to have it on again. 

Most of the people in this part of the country are Mohammedans. 
Last week just completed their month of fasting, when they can eat or 
drink nothing from sunrise until after sundown ; nor can they take any 
medicine except at night. They get up at 2 o'clock at night and cook 
and eat one meal, which has to suflSce for the twenty-four hours. In 
extreme illness they can be exempted from the requirements of this 
fast. The close of the month of fasting is usually followed by feasting, 
which again rapidly fills our hospitals and dispensaries. There is much 
drinking and gambling, too, the carnal mind being freed from the re- 
straints imposed by fasting. Yesterday a poor woman with two dear 
little children came to the hospital begging us to take her in because 
her husband had gambled herself and her children away to some other 
man. She did not want to go to live with the other man, and so was 
trying to find a hiding-place. It is quite a common thing for these peo- 
ple to gamble in this way when they have no money left to stake in the 
game. One sees every day groups of men and boys sitting on the road- 
side or even in a busy street engaged in gambling. 

Yesterday was the first day of the Hindoo spring season. It is kept 
always as a holiday, and the streets were filled with people in gala attire 
going to and from their temples with their offerings. The holy-men, 
or ** jogis," are most dreadful-looking objects. They wear little cloth- 
ing, smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair to grow long, and 
then plait it with pieces of rope, dye it, usually red, and dust it over 
with ashes as well. The people fear them very much, as they are sup- 
posed to have great influence with their gods. 

A poor woman asked me last week to take her baby, four days old, 
and keep it as my own, for she wanted it to live. She had lost six or 
seven children, and felt that the gods had some grudge against her. If 
I took the child she thought the gods would not know it was hers and 
would spare it. The wonder to me is that they can respect gods with 
such addled brains. 



THE WOMAN PHYSICIAN IN BRAZIL. 
By MAKIE RENNOTTE, M.D., 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 



Brazil, as you are aware, is an exceedingly large country, much 
larger by itself than entire old Europe, and not much populated 
except on the coast, where you find large cities like Rio de Janeiro 
(800,000 inhabitants), Bahia, Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, etc. In the 
above cities are found the higher schools. Pernambuco and Sao Paulo 
have also lower schools, and Rio de Janeiro are medical centres. 
Pharmaceutical schools are found in Ouro Preto, State of Minas 
Geraes, in Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. It goes without 
saying that in these states education is wider spread than in others ; 
and, in fact, adding to the above-named States those of Rio Grande do 
Sul and Pernambuco, you have the most advanced part of the new 
republic. 

Education among women is by no means so far advanced as in your 
native America, but since the abolition of slavery the improvement 
has been very great. Schools, primary, normal, and polytechnic, 
together with gymnasia, have been established since then, and in all 
the fair sex now is seen. Few are the women physicians ; but there 
are native ones. In Rio we have two, one single, one married, and 
these were graduated in Rio many years ago — ten or twelve years. 
In Para, far in the north, there is another one who was graduated in 
New York, and then passed her examination in Bahia with distinction ; 
there is your humble servant, who took her diploma both in Philadel- 
phia and in Rio de Janeiro. There are also women druggists ; one is 
in Rio, and now we have one studying to be a pharmacist in Sao Paulo 
also. 

There are also two women lawyers, and one woman is actually studying 
to be an architect. As far as literature is concerned, we have a great num- 
ber of good writers. One, Dona Josephine di Oyevedo, is the founder 
of a journal, A Familia, and another is the editor of a paper, the Prima- 
veera. These journals only produce literary essays ; they make no 
mention of what a woman can demand as far as her rights are 
concerned. But perhaps I am going out of the subject in which you 
wish to restrain me, and, consequently, having given you a full list of 
women who have embraced liberal professions, I will not invade terri- 
tory which you do not care to explore. 

As for recognition of woman's capacity, it is somewhat ludicrous. 
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For example : the young lady who was graduated in New York took 
distinction in Bahia, just as the one who writes did, yet men, and even 
women, will say that a woman physician studies a different course, 
easier than a man does. However, proof of the capacity of our sex 
has been given by a certain one of our colleagues, who, when at the 
head of an establishment ready to be closed for lack of funds, suc- 
ceeded in making it popular, paid the debts contracted by the men 
physicians, left it with a capital of, in round numbers, 80,000 reals, or 
|lO,000 of your money, and increased the work by adding surgical 
and gynecological wards and a daily clinic for the poor, with a mor- 
tality of less than 2 per cent. This has done something in favor of 
woman's capacity, and has brought me not a small practice. I have 
now retired from the lying-in charity, of which I was superintendent 
during five years. Also, I must here state, though women are looked 
upon as very inferior beings, yet when the subject of an international 
medical congress here in Sao Paulo was being agitated, my name as a 
member of the Committee on Obstetrics and Gynecology was printed, 
and I was asked by the Sociedade di Medicina e Chirurgia to accept 
my nomination. Of that society I am a member, the only woman 
here in this State, and the first physician. When I have made any 
communication they have listened to me with attention. When I 
presented an instrument of my invention, they recognized its value 
and the advantages it offers. The whole body of doctors have always 
treated me with the deference I would desire. Of course, there are 
always exceptions, but we have them also in North America. Taken 
all in all, the Brazilians have always treated me well. Is it because 
they knew me before as an educator ? I do not know. The fact is that 
I here enjoy consideration, and that I have a good practice. Now, I 
live in my own private house on the principal public square of this city, 
which counts over 280,000 people. Of these, 113,000 are Italians, 95,000 
Brazilians, 25,000 Spanish, 15,000 Germans, 5000 Syrians, and 5000 
French and Belgians. Then there are Danes, Poles, Russians, etc. 

There is an American male physician here, a Baptist missionary. 
We help each other when needed in operations, but not having passed 
his examinations here he is not allowed to practice, or if he does so 
he has no right to charge a fee, or to give a certificate of death, or to 
have a sign at his door. He speaks of opening a dispensary if I lend 
my diploma ; that is, if I cover the request by giving my name. 

I have in prospect the opening of daily clinics in two of the Italian 
quarters, a cheap clinic for the poor. 

And now, wishing you well, I assure you that I remember America, 
and especially Philadelphia, with pleasure and kind thoughts. 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN RUSSIA. 
By HfiLfeNE KASAKOVITOH-STEFANOFSKY, M.D., 

ST. PBTEBSBUBG, BU8SIA. 



Twenty years ago the first woman graduates in Bussia finished their 
courses of medical study in the School of Medicine for Women in St. 
Petersburg. Before the opening of the medical school in 1872 several 
Bussian women who had studied in Switzerland had received the right 
to practice as doctors in Bussia, but these were few. Between the years 
1878 and 1888 nearly 700 women doctors graduated at our school, and 
this number would in all probability have at least doubled itself had 
the School of Medicine not been shut for a term of ten years, from 1888 
to 1898. At present we have detailed accounts of the work of only 
500 out of these 700 doctors. But the twenty years in which these 
have practised have been suflicient to test the quality of their work. 
These twenty years have proved that the desire of women to study 
medicine has not been a mere passing whim, and experience has shown 
not only their fitness for the work but also the necessity for women doc- 
tors. Women physicians have won a firmly established position in Bussia 
during these twenty years. Society has grown accustomed to the idea 
of women doctors. The value of their service is no longer a matter of 
doubt, and the quality of their work has been conclusively proved quite 
equal to that of the men. The opposition of those who denied the capac- 
ity of women for the medical profession on quasi scientific grounds is now 
silenced. After twenty years of hard work Bussian women doctors 
have at last received recognition of their services from the State, which 
last year oflScially placed them on a level with the men doctors by allow- 
ing them to hold State appointments and also to receive State pensions. 
This legal recognition of women's equality with men has given univer- 
sal satisfaction in Bussia. Women doctors may now occupy a public 
as well as a private position in the State. 

The pension granted to their term of service is not forfeited by mar- 
riage, and the children of women doctors have the right to their 
mother's pension in cases of orphanage, and even during the lifetime 
of their father should he not himself be already in receipt of a gov- 
ernment pension. If both father and mother had been recipients of a 
pension the children are entitled to the continuance of the larger pen- 
sion of either parent. 

Complete equality of women and men doctors will soon be established, 
for women who could before only receive the degree of M.B. will now 
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be allowed that of M.D., which in Russia affects the service in the hos- 
pitals and, of course, the pay. But the women had to fight hard for 
these privileges. Even, after twenty years, to receive so much has re- 
quired great sacrifices on their part — incessant fighting, self-devoted, 
energetic and patient, persevering work, often under very diflicult cir- 
cumstances. They had not alone to fight against every kind of ob- 
stacle, but to win the confidence of the public as they worked. Twenty 
years of medical work is hard even for a man under ordinary condi- 
tions, but for a woman, who has, in addition, to open out a new path for 
herself, it is doubly hard. Great energy and strength of character were 
required not to lose heart. But the conviction that they were doing 
their duty, the love of their profession, and the high impulse of self-sac- 
rifice so characteristic of women upheld the women doctors in the diffi- 
cult moments at the beginning of their career. Having no legal right, 
except the right to practice, they were oft:en dependent upon the point 
of view of those in authority over them. But gradually their work 
grew easier, and we must hope that the time is not far distant when 
women doctors will be admitted to the medical faculty on a perfectly 
equal footing with the men. 

The first test work of the women medical students was in 1877-78, 
when, during the Turkish war, forty of them were attached to the Red 
Cross Society as doctors at the seat of war. Very varied were their 
duties, now doctors in hospital, now on ambulance service, in surgical, 
in therapeutic wards ; one even working on the battery. They recom- 
mended themselves alike by their skill and by their physical and moral 
strength. Heavy was this pioneer work, and not a few perished of 
typhus and other fevers. Such physical aud moral strength, such warm 
devotion to the suffering, such aptitude for their work, could not fail to 
attract the attention of the public and gain its sympathy. 

The Turkish Oazette in Adrianople praised their service. " It was 
the first time women doctors had served in the army," it wrote, " and 
they were worthy of the highest praise." 

Returning from the war these students finished their examinations, and 
with their fellow-students spread through the towns and villages of Russia, 
there to begin their work as doctors in their own country for the first time. 
The greater part of them remained to work in the towns, a few spread 
into the villages. The first women graduates found plenty of work in 
the capital, where many remained to practice as well as to perfect their 
studies. There they worked, received different official posts, and grad- 
ually gained the confidence of the public. The next year's graduates 
spread more through the provinces. At present, as I have said, though 
we have few statistics of the work of the women doctors scattered 
throughout our wide empire, still we have obtained traces of about 482 
of them. The account is as follows : In the different towns there are 
395 now at work ; in St. Petersburg alone 147, the remaining 248 being 
in the various provincial towns. In the rural districts there are in all 
only 87. Such an unequal proportion between town and country doc- 
tors is not confined to the women. The proportion of men doctors is 
much the same in its distribution. In the towns there are even too 
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many, in the interior not enough. This may be explained by the pov- 
erty of the country and its want of civilization. And besides this, 
country practice in Bussia presents many difficulties to a medical 
practitioner, owing to the absence of all the ordinary comforts of civil- 
ized life. For these reasons the work of the women doctors in the 
zemstvo or rural districts deserves special notice, the work there re- 
quiring not only great energy, but also great physical and moral 
strength. The country doctor generally has for his work a small hos- 
pital of ten to twenty beds, and this hospital is the centre of a medical 
district containing a number of wide-spread villages. 

In the provinces near the heart of European Bussia these districts 
are not so wide-spread, but in the east and south of the empire the dis- 
tances are tremendous. In the smaller districts there is one doctor to 
a population of from 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, in the larger dis- 
tricts one doctor to from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

Besides the hospital work, the doctor has to give dispensary aid to 
many patients residing at a distance, sometimes of fifteen to twenty 
versts from his centre of work, and has to go himself to these distant 
villages to tend them ; this, of course, in the poorest provinces. Tak- 
ing all this into consideration, with the addition of rough, unmade 
roads, springless carts, and life far from any intelligent society, and 
with the minimum of comfort, we must speak respectfully of the doc- 
tor's work in these parts, and especially if the doctor be a woman. 
And this work the women have done and are doing now quite as well 
as the men. The reports of the zemstvo show that there is no differ- 
ence between the quality of the woman's and the man's work, but that 
if there be any it is in favor of the woman. 

Modestly and quietly in these far-off corners of our land they quickly 
gained the love and confidence of the inhabitants by their self-devoted 
labor and sympathetic relations with their patients. 

Women doctors in the country have to work among patients of both 
sexes ; they have children of all ages under their care, and every sort 
of disease. This work in the zemstvo shows that women deal very suc- 
cessfully even with those specialties of medicine for which it seems they 
had the least capacity. They are skilful surgeons, oculists, accou- 
cheuses, etc., and even in the very roughest surroundings, under great 
disadvantages, they successfully operate, according to the statistics in 
the zemstvo medical reports and journals. Dr. Archangelsky and Dr. 
Kotchouroff are perhaps among the best known of them. 

In fact, the work of the women doctors in the interior has been so 
successful that in the zemstvo councils they have voted bursaries to the 
Medical School for Women and petitioned the government to uphold 
the school for the sake of the rural populace, who welcome the women 
doctors so heartily. For this hard work both men and women doctors 
receive very poor pay — from £80 to £150 a year. 

As to the work of the women doctors in the towns, we know more of 
its detail in St. Petersburg than elsewhere. In St. Petersburg they 
practice as hospital doctors, municipal doctors, and doctors for the city 
schools, and as head doctors in the little city hospitals for women in 
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childbirth. To take 28 of the St. Petersburg hospitals we find there 
are in all about 50 women doctors on duty, 35 of whom are on recog- 
nized service by appointment of the various civil and charitable gov- 
erning bodies. 

For example : in hospitals for general diseases there are 17 women 
doctors ; in children's hospitals, 7 ; in hospitals for women's diseases, 
18 ; in hospitals for mental and nervous diseases, 6 ; in eye hospitals, 2 ; 
in hospitals for syphilis and skin diseases, 2 ; in surgical hospitals, 2, 
and in an almshouse for old women, 1. 

They serve in the out-patient department of the hospitals and treat 
both general and special diseases of women and children. To give an 
idea of the work, in hve of the general city dispensaries in connection 
with the hospitals the five women doctors on duty treated 37,000 women 
and 11,000 children during the past year ; in special cases of mental and 
nervous diseases they had as many as 1500 patients, while in syphilis 
and skin diseases 14,000 women and 5500 children were treated by one 
woman doctor in the twelve months. Besides this, women doctors are 
admitted in the difierent wards of the different hospitals, where they 
do the same work as the men. Those who serve officially in the hos- 
pitals receive £90 a year. It is necessary to add that for a woman to 
be admitted to paid service in the hospitals is still very difficult, and 
that the most of them work without pay and without hope of advance- 
ment, this notwithstanding the fact that the quality of the women's 
work is frankly acknowledged by the faculty. We have good reason 
to hope, however, that such an unjust state of affairs will soon cease to 
exist. This year the women doctors have been admitted to the respon- 
sibility of the day and night duty in the hospitals and that right must 
be recognized as a step toward a fuller equality. As a rule the men 
doctors work quite in a friendly spirit with their women colleagues. 

In their work as municipal doctors women are very popular. They 
are appointed for the treatment of the very poorest part of the popu- 
lation. The town is divided into thirty-six districts, and fifteen of these 
districts are under the management of as many women doctors. Their 
duties are both difficult and complicated, for every day, without exception, 
they are obliged to hold the dispensary (for out-patients) in their own 
houses without any aid whatsoever, and to receive there men, women 
and children. In the hospitals the out-patient department is closed once 
a week, and there is an assistant to register the patients and to dispense 
the medicine. In both hospitals and town dispensaries the patients re- 
ceive medical advice and medicine gratis. During the day, and oft;en 
in the night, the doctor has to visit the patients in their own homes, 
in the poorest quarters of the city, in attic and cellar, under the most 
unsanitary conditions. The practice of the town doctor is always 
amongst these poor people with their constantly recurring epidemics ; 
and last year's report states that the greater number of all these 
doctors' visits was made by a woman doctor (Dr. Schmemann) in her 
district — the total of her visits for the year being 4200, or nearly 
12 visits per day; and that besides this, at her own residence, she 
dispensed advice and medicine to nearly 13,000 patients. All the 
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women doctors at present on duty have worked as town doctors for 
fifteen years, which we may say, I think, fairly proves women's capa- 
city for physical endurance! The poor people have great faith in 
them, and quickly testify their love and respect. The town report* 
have several times acknowledged their value. For this hard work 
both men and women doctors receive but poor pay, namely, £60 a 
year for the dispensary duty, with sixpence for every day visit and a 
shilling for each night visit to the homes of the patients, in addition. 
Therefore, town doctors may earn from £90 to £200 a year, at a great 
expenditure of strength. After twenty-five years of such service they 
may receive a pension from the municipality. 

The town school doctors have to report on the sanitary condition of 
the schools, to inspect the children in the schools and to receive them 
at their own residence when necessary. In St. Petersburg there are 
fifteen of these school doctors — all of them women. Each doctor has 
to inspect about twenty-five schools. The reports prove that this duty 
is also well fulfilled by women. For this they are paid £60 a year 
with a vacation of three months every summer. 

Many of the women doctors in St. Petersburg have a large private 
practice in every grade of society. They take up different specialties 
— the greater part naturally in women's and children's diseases. There 
are several specialists amongst them for mental and nervous diseases : 
one a well-known oculist (Dr. Ernroth), and one with a wide-spread 
practice for syphilis and diseases of the skin (Dr. Eltzine). There is 
one private hospital entirely managed by women doctors in St. Peters- 
burg (Dr. Poznansky, Dr. Philimonoff*), an institute for the training 
and cure of weak-minded and imbecile children, under the management 
of a woman doctor and her husband (Dr. Maliareffsky), and an estab- 
lishment for massage belonging to a woman doctor (Dr. Zaliessoff). 

As to the work of the women doctors in the provincial towns, most 
of them have private practice, and in the larger towns make very 
comfortable incomes. They also work in town and clinical hospitals 
as well as in different charitable institutions. Among these there have 
been several widely-known specialists. For instance, as oculists, Dr. 
S6r6brenikoff* in the east and Dr. Mashkoff'tzeff' in the south. While 
on the subject of provincial doctors we must mention the work of 
those in the Asiatic towns, where the population is Mohammedan and 
women doctors are a necessity. In Asia there are ten of our women 
doctors, and their work there has a great political influence. 

Besides this, women doctors are admitted into the State Day Schools 
for Girls in St. Petersburg as well as in the Provinces ; and there they 
teach hygiene, physiology, anatomy, and inspect the health of the 
pupils ; but till now, in the State Institute for Girls, in spite of an 
official mandate, the men doctors reserve these well-paid posts for 
themselves. 

Thirteen of the first medical women graduates remained in the 
School of Medicine as professors' assistants in the clinical wards 
attached to the school, and now in the newly reopened school there 
will be also women teachers — one having already been nominated. 

5 
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In the Polyclinical lostitute for Provincial Doctors, wishing to fur- 
ther prosecute their studies, a woman doctor (Dr. Schultz) lectures on 
bacteriology and another (Dr. Prokovieff) on surgery in women's 
diseases. Several of our women doctors are well known in Russian 
medical literature, and several have read different reports in scientific 
medical societies and in Russian medical congresses. The names and 
works of all these cannot be mentioned here for want of time, and to 
mention some and leave out others would be unjust. 

We must note the fact that women doctors have really begun to 
play a part in the life of their country. Wherever there are wide-spread 
epidemics, famine or other distress they are in the front rank of the 
helpers. Besides this they write and lecture; and, thanks to their 
efforts, interest has been aroused in various sanitary problems, such as, 
for example, the recently opened sanatorium for lung diseases, which 
was primarily due to the efforts of Dr. Pavloffsky ; again, the society 
for the organizing of hospitals for children's chronic diseases, and 
another for the founding of sanatoriums for children. These two latter 
societies are due to the energy of Dr. Schabanoff. 

Now comes a question which has greatly interested society, namely, 
that of the woman doctor in her family relations. We have only 
statistics of 400 of them in this respect. Of unmarried doctors there 
are 185, of married, 191 ; the latter, with the addition of 24 widows, 
having a total of 303 children. The family life, therefore, does not 
suffer; in many cases the mother is the sole support of her children. 

Nearly ten years ago the women doctors in St. Petersburg founded 
a society for mutual, moral and material aid. This society now num- 
bers 230 members scattered throughout the Empire. It lends money, 
without interest, to such as are in temporary difficulties, and last year 
it organized a pension fund. This society forms a centre around which 
its members gather for consultation on different questions of profes- 
sional interest. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Russian women doctors, by their 
work, have given the possibility to future generations to advance still 
further on the road to independence first opened up by them. 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN SWEDEN. 
By ELLEN SANDELIN, M.D., 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 



As early as 1870 a Royal Ordinance was issued in Sweden by which 
women obtained a right to matriculate, to pursue medical studies, take 
medical degrees at the universities, and practice as physicians. 

The peculiarity of this law is, first, that it was made through the 
initiative of the public authorities without preceding agitation ; sec- 
ondly, through it co-education was established at the universities, 
^hen these, without any limitation, were opened for us. I believe that 
few countries can show a like condition of things, for in most coun- 
tries the female medical students study at different institutes, and 
receive their practical education at different hospitals. With us the 
conditions are quite different, for we study together with the male 
medical students. 

In 1873 we received our first female medical student, when Froken 
Hildegard Bjorck that year was enrolled as a medical student at the 
University of Upsala. She was obliged, however, to discontinue her 
studies in 1873 on account of increasing deafness. In 1888 we received 
our first lady doctor, when Froken Karolina Widerstrom took her 
medical degree in the Medical Surgical Institute in Stockholm. 

Up to the present time this degree has been taken by twelve women, 
and about thirty women are at present studying medicine. The time 
taken by female medical students for this course has varied from 
seven to thirteen years, and does not differ from the time taken by the 
male students. After having taken one degree, we are prepared only 
for private practice, having not yet obtained the right to get appoint- 
ments under government or under any other public corporation. Our 
intention is to send in to the government a petition on this subject in 
the near future. 

We have the same privilege as gentlemen of being proposed and 
elected to membership in the Swedish Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons. At present there are six female members of this associa- 
tion, and they have the right to take part in all discussions. Admis- 
sion is also given us to every medical congress held in Sweden. 

Most of Sweden's female physicians have devoted themselves to 
gynecology, either exclusively or in addition to internal diseases, pedi- 
atrics or obstetrics. Up to the present time only one of us has de- 
voted herself to surgical practice, namely. Dr. Widerstrom, who has a 
private clinic consisting of seven beds. 
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That our country has an open eye to the importance of female doc- 
tors is shown, among other things, by the existence of several endow- 
ment funds for the education of female physicians. Dr. Widerstrom, 
our first woman doctor, gained immediately a very large practice, and 
we others who have followed in her footsteps have as much as we can 
do, so that we can say that the public have received us well. But we 
ought not to conceal the fact that many women still regard us with 
distrust and prejudice. However, I am certain that these will disap- 
pear before conscientious and successful work. I believe we have a 
great future, and that the time is coming when the cry will be for 
women doctors. 



WOMEN'S WORK IN MEDICINE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

By may THORNE, M.D., 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 



Medicine has been adopted as a career by ^omen in the United 
Kingdom during the last fifly years. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell graduated in America in 1849, and shortly 
afterward came to England, where she practised. She was followed 
by Miss Garrett, now Mrs. Garrett- Anderson, M.D., who began her 
medical studies in London in 1860. At thia time it was exceedingly 
difficult to obtain the necessary training in order to qualify for the 
medical profession, but by dint of great perseverance and tact Mrs. 
Anderson succeeded in getting the necessary teaching, and was admitted 
to examination by the Society of Apothecaries, London. After the 
admission of Mrs. Anderson, means were taken by the authorities 
whereby no more women could present themselves for examination, 
so that her followers had to endeavor to find fresh examining boards 
through whom they could obtain admittance to the medical profession. 
Five ladies, among whom were Miss Sophia Jex-Blake and Mrs. 
Trakel Thorne, went to Edinburgh in 1869, where it was believed that 
it would be possible for women medical students to comply with the 
regulations of the university and to take their course of study simi- 
larly to the men students. Much opposition, however, was manifested 
to the women students, and after five years of incessant litigation they 
were compelled to give up the idea of qualifying in Edinburgh, for, 
though they had received their medical education there, the authori- 
ties would not admit them to the examinations necessary for admit- 
tance into the medical profession. The outlook was now very 
dark for medical women in the United Kingdom, but driven from 
Edinburgh at this juncture (1874) the students came to London, and 
in the same year the London School of Medicine for Women was 
started in a humble way in a small old-fashioned house in one of the 
back streets of Bloomsbury ; here the first qualifying medical 
classes for women students were held. It seemed as if it would be 
comparatively easy, owing to the great kindness of many members of 
the teaching staff of several of the men's medical schools in London, 
to obtain teaching in anatomy, chemistry and physiology for the stu- 
dents, but there was no hospital open to them where they could obtain 
clinical teaching and experience. In 1877 the Royal Free Hospital, 
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through its then chairman, Mr. Hapgood, threw open the doors of this 
well-known and excellent and general hospital to the women students 
in London, and since then, though there has been considerable up-hill 
work for the founders of the school to contend with in getting suffi- 
cient money for the carrying on of the school and in overcoming the 
innumerable obstacles that cropped up on all sides, the medical educa- 
tion of women has been accomplished. Early in 1877 the King's 
and Queen's Colleges of Physicians, Ireland accepted women candi- 
dates for its diplomas on the same terms as men, and in the latter part 
of the same year the University of London opened its medical degrees 
to women on the same terms. The Society of Apothecaries, London, 
which had closed its doors to women in 1865, reopened them shortly 
after this, and the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow have exam- 
ined women candidates since 1890. 

From 1865, when the Society of Apothecaries, who had examined Miss 
Garrett, closed its doors to women, to 1900, a vast difference has come 
over the aspect of the medical education of women in Great Britain. 
Then there were two women on the register. Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well and Miss Garrett. Now there are about 350 on the medical reg- 
ister of the United Kingdom and this number is constantly being 
added to. Then they got their teaching when and where they 
could, and found that all the examining boards were closed to them. 
Now the pioneer school of medicine for women in the United King- 
dom, the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women, numbers 200 students who are preparing for the examina- 
tions of the London University, the Royal University of Ireland, the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in Ireland, the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
University of Durham and the Society of Apothecaries, London. 
The school contains splendid laboratories for the study of anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, biology, etc., built on the best plans of recent 
knowledge, and are second to none in the United Kingdom. At the 
Royal Free Hospital the teaching is excellent and the clinical work 
as good as any in London, and the results of the school and hospital 
teaching are seen in the places taken by the students at the various 
examinations. The majority of students at the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women prepare for the degrees of 
the University of London, and at the last final examination, for 
instance, the gold medal in surgery was awarded to one of our students, 
while several took first class honors in medicine, obstetric medicine 
and forensic medicine. The new laboratories of the London (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women were opened by her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales in 1898, and since then a 
second large block containing lecture theatres has been added to the 
school. At present a third block is in course of construction, which 
will contain a museum, refectory and common room, and will, we 
hope, be opened in October next. 

The London University is being reorganized on a new plan, and the 
London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women is 
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recognized by it as one of the medical schools of London which form 
the teaching portion of the university. Several members of the teach- 
ing staff of the school have been placed on the faculties of the uni- 
versity, among whom are Miss Cock, M.D., Lecturer on Medicine and 
Senior Physician to the New Hospital for Women, and Mrs. Scharlieb, 
M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery and Gynecology and Senior Surgeon 
to the New Hospital for Women. 

The other places in the United Kingdom where women can receive 
a medical education are Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, Durham, 
and Manchester. 

In London the New Hospital for Women was first founded in 1871, 
by Mrs. Garrett- Anderson, M.D., as an out-door dispensary for poor 
patients ; this dispensary grew so fast that it was necessary to have 
beds for operation cases, and first one house and then a second one 
adjoining were taken, where much excellent work was done. After 
some years the lease of these houses expired, and Mrs. Garrett- Ander- 
son, with the help of generous friends, built the present hospital, con- 
taining 47 beds for medical and surgical cases. This hospital is en- 
tirely officered by women, and has on its staff Miss Cock, M.D., Miss 
Walker, M.D., Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., M.S., Mrs. Stanley Boyd, M.D., 
Miss Aldrich- Blake, M.D., M.S., and many other women who are 
doing good work, and all of whom are old students of the London 
(Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, M.D., is on the consulting staff of the hospital. A glance 
at the surgical work of the hospital during the last ^we years shows 
the kind of cases that come for treatment and the results obtained in 
the wards of the hospital. During that time, 365 major operations 
have been performed, with 18 deaths, or a death-rate of 4.9 per cent. 
These 365 cases include 63 ovariotomies, 37 vaginal hysterectomies, 
32 abdominal hysterectomies, 31 removal of appendages for pyosalpinx, 
salpingitis, hsematosalpinx, etc., 28 hysteropexies, 49 radical cure of 
hernia, 3 Csesarean sections, 8 extra- uterine gestations, etc. The medi- 
cal work, too, has been very satisfactory, but on the medical side of 
all hospitals it is difficult to deal with statistics of cures. The ophthal- 
mic work of the hospital is under the care of Miss EUaby, M.D., and 
also shows excellent results. It may be remembered that Miss Ellaby 
was the lady selected by H. H., the Yam of Yamnugger, a few years 
ago to go to India to perform an operation on the eyes of H. H., the 
Hanee of Yamnugger, an operation which was entirely successful. 

The other hospitals and dispensaries in London which are either 
wholly or partially officered by women doctors are seven in number, 
among which are the Clapham Maternity and the Canning Town Med- 
ical Mission and Hospital. There are at least eighteen other hospitals 
and dispensaries in the United Kingdom officered wholly or partially 
by medical women. Of late years many medical women have been 
employed in various lunatic asylums, fever hospitals and workhouse 
infirmaries as resident house physicians throughout the United King- 
dom, and this number is yearly increasing. The London School 
Board employs a medical woman, Mrs. Berry, M.D., as Medical 
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Inspector of Feeble-minded and Defective Children, while many women 
are lecturers to the Board Schools on Home Nursing and First Aid to 
the Injured. The London County Council and some of the local 
county councils employ a few medical women as examiners of its 
female candidates for admission as teachers to its schools and also as 
lecturers. Last year the Local Government Board for the first time 
appointed a woman doctor (myself) to the post of Lecturer and Dem- 
onstrator on Vaccination to the students of the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 

Outside the United Kingdom it is to be noticed that the Cama Hos- 
pital, Bombay, is entirely officered by medical women, the senior of 
whom has also been an old student of the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, while many of the former 
students both of the London school and of the other schools in the 
United Kingdom are working as doctors in the missionary fields of 
India, China and Africa. 

The medical societies of the United Kingdom to which women are 
eligible as members are : The British Medical Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Registered Medical Women, the Society of Anaesthetists, 
the Anatomical Society and the Psychological Society. Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, M.D., was the President of the East Anglian Branch of 
the British Medical Association in 1897, and this year Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, M.D., has been elected Vice-President of the Section of 
Medicine, and Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., M.S., a Vice-President of the 
Section of Obstetric Medicine, at the annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association to be held in July next. 

Before closing this short paper on women's work in medicine in the 
United Kingdom, I should like to bring before you once more the 
names of our pioneers in the medical education of women : Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell and Mrs. Garrett- Anderson, M.D., to whom the present 
position of medical women in Great Britain is largely due, and to bid 
any members of this congress in Philadelphia welcome to my Alma 
Mater, the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women, on their next visit to the United Kingdom. 



WOMEN DOCTORS IN HOLLAND : THEIR TRAINING 
AND PRACTICE. 

By ALETTA H. JACOBS, M.D., 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 



It is with a feeling of justifiable pride that I can write of my native 
land when it concerns the liberty women enjoy with us to enter as 
students at all the colleges of our universities and attend the lectures 
given there. Their course of study is not restrained by even the 
slightest impediments. 

However small our country may be as regards its area, however 
numerically small the population, we have inherited from our grand 
past a nucleus of men whose chivalry and sense of freedom equal the 
virtues of our forefathers — men who in the Government as well as in 
our Houses of Parliament actively support woman in her struggle for 
legal and social equality. 

Indeed, when for the first time a woman uttered a wish to be ad- 
mitted to the temple of science, no hard battle had to be fought to 
acquire the consent of the authorities. 

It was in 1871 (and here I must implore your indulgence when I 
have to write in the first place about myself) that I applied to Thor- 
becke, our then Premier, for permission to enter the University of 
Groningen with a view to prepare myself for the examinations neces- 
sary to graduate as a doctor of medicine. 

It was not long before I received the reply that I should be allowed 
to attend the lectures there during one year, by way of trial, and that 
a definite conclusion should be reached at the end of that time. 

I immediately entered as a student, and with the male students 
attended all the lessons and practical experiments I wanted for the 
intermediate (propaedeutic) examination, including mathematics and 
natural philosophy. 

At the outset I received the co-operation and assistance of all 
the professors; with one accord they eased my task as much as 
they- could, and the majority of the male students treated me with 
sympathy and courtesy. This was not because they were all so liberal 
as to sympathize with the idea of women entering the medical profes- 
sion, but a feeling of chivalry influenced them. 

In the course of this trial year I had prepared myself almost com- 
pletely for the first examination, and when I sent in my renewed appli- 
cation to Mr. Thorbecke, this time for leave to continue my studies, I 
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was Id a position to add the request for permission to offer myself as a 
candidate for the propaedeutic examination. It was on his death- 
bed that Holland's greatest statesman of modern times, Mr. F. R. 
Thorbecke, complied with this request, the last official document he 
signed. 

Since that time all the universities of our country have been open 
to women ; they receive the same instruction, take their share in all 
the work, enjoy the same privileges, and are subject to the same duties 
as the male students. In our universities co education is carried on 
consistently. 

Nevertheless, it has taken a long time before my example was fol- 
lowed by other women, and during many years I was the only woman 
doctor in our country. The second did not come until 1887 ; then 
many followed soon, so that at the present moment Holland counts 
twelve graduated female doctors, and many girls have entered as stu- 
dents in our four universities, three of which are government insti- 
tutions, and one, namely, that at Amsterdam, a municipal establish- 
ment. 

Although no hard struggle was needed to acquire these rights, that 
is, to qualify as doctors of medicine together with and in the same 
manner as the male students, yet we must be ever watchful not to be 
deprived of our privileges or to have difficulties thrown in our way on 
side issues. 

The gymnasia, the colleges which prepare for matriculation at the 
university, are municipal institutions with us, and it depends upon the 
various municipal authorities whether girls are to be admitted to their 
gymnasia. Now, it is a remarkable thing that in the larger towns 
little or no objection has been met with, and the girls have been ad- 
mitted as pupils on the first application. 

But in several smaller towns, application for admission has met 
with a flat refusal, or permission has been granted only on very oner- 
ous conditions. 

It is principally in the towns where there is a Roman Catholic 
majority that opposition has been experienced. 

As the municipal gymnasia are in receipt of government grants, 
the women of Holland who experienced this opposition addressed the 
government in order to induce it to refuse subventions to such towns as 
excluded the girls from the precincts of their gymnasia. In the 
House of Commons this address received a strong support from men 
who expounded the fairness of the request, and although we have not 
enjoyed the satisfaction that our claim was conceded for the grants 
then existing, yet our Home Secretary stipulated for the future admis- 
sion of the girls as a condition upon which State aid should be given 
to newly erected gymnasia. So it will not be very long before co- 
education shall exist everywhere, in the preparation for the matricu- 
lation at our universities, as well as at the universities themselves. 

Whilst the female students generally meet with assistance and 
regard on the part of the professors, they are on the best of terms 
with their male fellow-students. When a short time ago one of 
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the women students applied for an appointment as resident assistant 
doctor in one of the largest hospitals of Amsterdam, this request was 
negatived by the board of that institution. When it appeared upon 
inquiry that this refusal was based upon the unfounded objection of a 
woman being unfit for this task — an objection usually heard when- 
ever she enters a new sphere — the Society of Medical Students peti- 
tioned the Amsterdam Town Council in sympathetic terms not to place 
obstacles in the way of female applicants, but to appoint them as 
assistant doctors on the same terms as the men. 

Among the members of the town council, on whom the decision de- 
pended, we count several strenuous, earnest champions of our rights, 
so that the result was that women students can be resident assistant 
doctors like the men, and the first woman assistant doctor has entered 
already in one of our greatest hospitals, "Het Wilhelmina Gart- 
huis." 

All of the women doctors enjoy the esteem and the confidence of the 
general public, ensuring to most of them a fairly wide and lucrative 
practice. Some of them carry on medical practice in its fullest scope ; 
a few of them limit themselves to gynecology and obstetrics, whilst 
one of them is an ophthalmologist, and another principally acts as 
children's physician. 

Women doctors are admitted as ordinary members of all the socie- 
ties and clubs of men doctors and treated on a footing of equality ; 
of one of these societies, the Dutch Gynecological Society, the secre- 
tary is a woman. 

The Town Council of Amsterdam last year passed a resolution of the 
greatest importance for women doctors, a resolution which has already 
been carried into effect. Owing to the ever- in creasing number of 
municipal officials and employ^, the council decided to appoint three 
municipal doctors for their medical examination and to control them 
in case of illness, one of these three to be a woman doctor for the female 
employes. She has been nominated on the same conditions as the 
men; hence, we rejoice at this appointment by the authorities, not 
only as an acknowledgment on their part of equal claims, but also of 
equal remuneration for services performed. 



REPORTS FROM MEDICAL COLLEGES. 



THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY AND MEDICAL COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN. 

By EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., 

NEW YOBK CITY. 



The New York Infirmary for Women and Children was incorpor- 
ated in 1854 for the following objects : 

1. To give poor women the opportunity of consulting women physi- 
cians. 

2. To afford facilities for the practical study of medicine by women 
students. 

3. To train nurses. 

It was, therefore, the first institution established by women physi- 
cians as a charity for poor women and as a practical school for women 
students of medicine. 

There was need of such a hospital centre. There were already two 
medical colleges for women, in Boston and in Philadelphia. 

But it was the day of small things. The schools were poor and 
struggling, discountenanced by the profession, absolutely without hos- 
pital facilities, and their students were rigidly excluded from all pub- 
lic hospitals and dispensaries. 

Regarding the hospital as essential to the foundation of medical 
education, the first effort of the New York workers was to establish an 
institution which should supplement rather than repeat the work of 
the colleges already existing. 

The Infirmary began as a dispensary, and it was not until 1857 that 
the house department was opened at 64 Bleecker Street. The institution 
was popular with the poor from the start. The out-practice for the first 
year numbered 3700. Assistant physicians and groups of students 
came from the women's colleges to reside for varying periods in the^ 
Infirmary to take part in the work. Classes for practical instruction 
were formed for their benefit, and gradually opportunities were ob- 
tained in the city dispensaries for students to see practice in clinics. 

After three years the house 126 Second Avenue was bought for the 
Infirmary, and here the work continued. Women came to the dis- 
pensary and the Infirmary from Brooklyn and outside places, some- 
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times from a considerable distance, because it was the only place 
where they could find women physicians, v 

The practice of the Infirmary extended in all directions, and all 
through the East Side of the city " the doctoring ladies of Second 
Avenue " became a welcome and familiar presence. Although most of 
the physicians were young women, and the patients in the out-practice 
lived in the roughest quarters of the city, and were visited by night as 
well as by day, yet in all the years the practice was carried on in 
no instance was anyone of them treated with rudeness or annoyed 
during her night visits. Certainly it was never among the poor that 
women physicians were regarded as an objectionable novelty. 

The women physicians who did this early work of the Infirmary 
have long been scattered far and wide. Several women's hospitals owe 
their origin to them, and they have done good work at home and abroad. 

By 1865 the women's colleges had grown ; the best of them were 
already establishing their own hospital centres. As the number of 
students increased, it became evident that there would be a New York 
college. More than one beginning was made, but none of a satisfactory 
character. The especial aim of the Infirmary was to organize practical 
work, and its trustees were unwilling to add another college to those 
already existing. What they desired in New York was to obtain ad- 
vanced opportunities for a small body of well qualified students. For 
this purpose they endeavored to induce one of the New York colleges 
to allow them to endow a limited number of scholarships for such stu- 
dents. None of the colleges was willing to entertain the proposition, 
and the Infirmary was obliged to open its medical school in 1865. 

In opening, the requirements of the College were placed as high as 
it was found possible to demand in competition with existing standards. 
For thirty-four years the College advanced steadily, keeping always 
in the van of progress. When Harvard took the lead in lengthening 
its medical course, the College followed suit. Whenever any of the 
large schools in response to the public sentiment of the profession 
raised their requirements either by lengthening their term, or by widen- 
ing their curriculum, the College followed upon the same line, seeking 
always to ask the most possible of its students, and to give the most 
possible in return. Its classes grew steadily and it made its reputation 
among New York schools. 

In 1868 the institution moved to the site on Stuyvesant Square now 
occupied by it. Here the Infirmary found larger accommodations, and 
the College was provided with a convenient and well-equipped building. 

In 1898 the institution, which had always had hard work to meet its 
growing demands, seemed to have reached an unwontedly prosperous 
condition. Its buildings were all paid for, it was free from debt, and 
two large donations enabled it to begin the endowment fund for the 
College. In the middle of the college year the College was totally 
destroyed by fire. This compelled the trustees to assume the burden of 
rebuilding the college. Aided by the alumnae and students, and by 
many friends, this was accomplished, and the College reopened the 
following year in a new, thoroughly equipped, fireproof building, and 
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with one of the largest classes that had ever assembled, but burdened 
with a heavy debt. 

The very next year came the announcement of the opening in New 
York of the medical department of Cornell University, and also the 
statement that in accordance with the policy of the university, women 
would be admitted to its classes. Curiously enough, one of the efforts 
we had made to secure co-education before establishing a separate school 
was in connection with Cornell. Dr. Stephen Smith, one of our oldest 
friends, was also a personal friend of Dr. Andrew White, then President * 
of Cornell, and knew that it was a favorite idea of his that Cornell 
should have a medical department in New York City. After consulta- 
tion with Dr. Willard Parker, our first medical counsellor, a meeting 
was arranged between Dr. White, Drs. Parker and Smith, Dr. Willets, 
the President of the Infirmary, and myself, to discuss the possibility of 
establishing such a school. Dr. White was much interested, and even 
brought the matter before the authorities of Cornell, but they decided 
that the financial resources of the university did not justify such a step, 
and the plan came to nothing. Now, after thirty years, Cornell unex- 
pectedly took up the work we then vainly appealed to them to undertake. 

The experience of the friends of the College during more than^ 
thirty years of successful work had not diminished their conviction 
that the final stage of the medical education of women would be 
reached through co-education. During this time an immense advance 
has been made in higher education, both general and special. 
The modern medical school, with its broad and long course of study, 
its army of teachers of all grades, its costly laboratories for scientific 
training, its systematic and varied clinical instruction and hospital 
classes, is an utterly different institution from the college of thirty years 
ago, with its short, limited and comparatively inexpensive curriculum. 

This change has been coincident with and largely determined by 
the growth of our larger colleges to universities. Thirty years ago 
we spoke of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, etc., as colleges, and they 
were colleges, having only undergraduate instruction. As they 
have grown, adding department after department until they have be- 
come true universities, centres of higher intellectual life in all direc- 
tions, the colleges representing their medical departments have become 
more closely allied with them, and have participated in their growth, 
securing from this alliance the breadth of university culture, the 
guarantee of permanence, the prestige of a university degree. These 
university schools are assuming constantly increasing prominence. All 
over the country they are taking the lead in the work of raising the 
standard of medical education. 

Closely connected with the upward movement is the increasing 
prominence given to hospital instruction, so that our medical charities 
are more and more utilized for practical teaching, and consequently 
are more controlled by medical teachers. Medical education is thus 
becoming an organized system, embracing on one hand the universi- 
ties through their medical departments, and on the other the public 
medical charities, hospitals, etc., as its essential components. It is the 
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impossibility of duplicating these great centres that seems to point to 
co-education as the method of the future. Nevertheless, in its early 
stages co-education is attended by some difficulties and disadvantages. 
Women at present form but a small part of classes in co-educa- 
tional schools. They are an element rather accepted than desired. 
The teaching and government of the colleges are exclusively in the 
hands of men, so that there are no older, more experienced women 
to guide and support the women students in practical questions. So 
long as this is the case the position of the women students is more 
difficult and calls for more tact and judgment to hold their place 
successfully. 

The full advantages of co-education will only be realized when there 
is co-operation of men and women in the organization all through, as 
well as co-education on the students' benches. These difficulties will 
only gradually be overcome, for we already see that co-education, like 
every new movement, as it grows in importance calls forth warmer 
opposition as well as heartier support, showing that so great a change 
as it involves will not be accomplished suddenly. The separate colleges 
for women have, therefore, still an important work to do. The 
majority of women will probably for some time to come prefer 
them. They feel more at home in them, they are on their own ground, 
everything is for them. The presence of older and more experienced 
women in the Faculty is a real advantage to the students. It is also 
one of the great services which these colleges render to women, that 
they offer advanced positions to women who will work for them. 

There was no one thing which the friends of the New York College 
regretted more in closing it than the fact that it cut short, temporarily 
at least, the teaching career of a group of capable and rising young 
women teachers. 

In higher general education this tendency toward co-education has 
shown itself in the fact that the latest efforts to increase college facil- 
ities for women have been devoted, not to establishing new separate 
schools but to affiliating new colleges as branches of universities, as in 
Harvard and Columbia, thus securing something of the breadth and 
prestige of university education, while obviating the early difficulties 
of full co-education. This is a transitional step which will doubtless 
end in an increasingly close alliance between Eadcliff and Barnard 
with the universities with which they are connected. 

The trustees of the Infirmary College would have greatly prefer- 
red to terminate its independent existence by such an affiliation with 
one of the city universities. Negotiations looking toward this end 
were carried on for a year. But although the proposal was met in a 
very different spirit by the authorities of the universities than were 
the early overtures of thirty years ago, yet the negotiations ended by 
showing that the desired end was not yet possible of attainment. It 
was under these circumstances that we had to decide the future policy 
of the Infirmary. With Philadelphia and other women's schools well 
established, with Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, Cornell in New York 
City and Syracuse in our own State open to women, it seemed to us no 
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longer wise to concentrate our eflforts on maintaining a separate 
woman's college in New York. It had done its work in holding 
the door open until wider opportunities were established. The 
trustees decided that it would be more to the interest of the whole 
movement to leave the field of undergraduate instruction to those 
who were best situated to carry it on, and to resume our old plan 
of working in connection with these efforts. 

The original object of the Infirmary, the endeavor to open a wider 
field of post-graduate work for women, is still the one great need to be 
met. While college instruction and the degree are now freely open to 
women, the whole field of post-graduate work in the great system of 
public medical institutions is still almost entirely closed to them. In 
this connection the fact may be of interest that decisive objection to 
afliliation made by one of the New York schools, which was other- 
wise favorably inclined toward the idea, was that it would be undesira- 
ble to bring in women whose claims to share in these clinical opportuni- 
ties would have to be recognized, as it was already impossible to fully 
satisfy the requirements of their men. 

One advantage that our students now in Cornell feel that they have 
gained is the wider admission it has secured for them to the clinical 
instruction in the different city hospitals. That this need is widely 
felt is also evidenced by the fact that as soon as the closing of the 
College was announced we began to receive letters from different 
women's colleges asking if the interneships of the Infirmary would now 
be open to general competition. It seems, therefore, that the next 
step in advance for women in medicine is to obtain those large post- 
graduate opportunities upon which professional eminence depends. 
We decided, therefore, that the most important work to be done in 
New York was in these directions : 

1. To build up the Infirmary. 

2. To organize the women physicians of the city so as to support 
all efforts to advance their work, and to open positions in the public 
institutions. 

3. To form a centre which should supply to women students the 
connection with women practitioners hitherto given by the College. 

Immediately after the public closing of the school the Alumnae 
Association decided to take steps to form an association that should 
include all the graduates of regular schools practising in New York 
and its suburbs. Invitations to a dinner were issued to over 200 such 
practitioners and about 125 were present on the occasion, at which the 
new movement was inaugurated. 

Our local work in New York is still in so transitional a stage that 
we cannot yet report upon its definite form. But we hope at some 
future meeting to show that its scope has widened and that its 
efliciency has steadily increased. 

In conclusion, the New York workers desire to offer cordial greet- 
ings to those of Philadelphia, and congratulations upon their record 
of half a century of successful effort, and to express the hope that the 
next half century may show an even greater progress in all directions. 



MEDICAL WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH. 
By MARY SHERWOOD, M.D., 

BALTIMORE. 



The university towns of Switzerland have been for many years a 
Mecca for women ambitious to do work qualifying them for a higher 
degree either in medicine or arts. The facilities for study and the de- 
grees of several of the Swiss universities — notably Geneva, Berne and 
Ziirich — have been freely offered to properly qualified women for the 
past twenty or thirty years. At Basle, Berne and Ziirich the German 
language is used, and the German university plan followed, the doctor's 
degree being given. In Geneva, Lausanne and Neufchatel the French 
language is spoken, and the university is founded on the French plan, 
the degrees given being the baccalaureat, the licence^ and the doctorat 
In Fribourg, French and German are spoken and the German plan 
followed. 

All courses at the University of Ziirich are freely open to women. 
The same requirements are made, the same examinations and degrees 
given to both men and women. The medical advantages of this uni- 
versity are unexcelled, the laboratories of the university and the poly- 
technicum are famous — including complete laboratories of physiology, 
histology, pathology, hygiene, chemistry, botany, zoology, physics, phar- 
macy, anatomy, bacteriology. There are various hospitals, including 
a large general hospital, isolating hospitals for typhoid, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, and separate children's and maternity hospitals. 

Ziirich is beautifully located on the lake of Ziirich, the city spread- 
ing out from the shores of the lake, and the Lunmat river up the sides 
of the Ziirichberg, a vantage point for a magnificent view of the snow 
peaks of the Bernese Oberland. The problem of living is a very simple 
one, the cost of board in the many private houses, pensions and small 
hotels varying from $15 to $30 per month. German is the language 
of the schools and the university, the inhabitants of the canton speak- 
ing among themselves the unwritten dialect Ziircherdeutsch. The 
climate is temperate and variable. 

For admission to the university a student must have completed 
a gymnasium course or its equivalent. The holder of the A.B. degree 
from an American college who has not specialized in science may 
be required to supplement her knowledge of botany, zoology, physics 
or chemistry to be thoroughly prepared for the medical course. A tes- 
timonial of good character is also required for matriculation. The 
matriculation fee is" 22 fr. ($440) ; for lectures 5 fr. ($1) a semester for 

6 
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each hour weekly ; for the doctor's degree 310 to 420 frs. ($62 to $84). 
The winter semester begins October 20th, ending in March. The 
summer semester April 20th, ending in August. A student who 
considers himself ready to take his examination presents himself with 
evidence of the completion of courses leading to the degree. This 
evidence is contained in a book signed at the beginning and end 
of each semester by the professor or instructor in the subjects chosen. 
A thesis must also be presented. If this is accepted by the members 
of the medical faculty the candidate is summoned to a " clausure 
arbeit." This consists of an impromptu paper on a subject drawn by 
lot from an envelope containing several subjects. Two such themes 
are written on separate days — the candidate being locked in a room 
during the process, and having no books or notes to consult. These 
papers circulate among the various members of the faculty, and if 
satisfactory the candidate is invited to the final test — ^the oral exam- 
ination. This is conducted in state in the Aula, the Dean of the 
Faculty sitting at the head of the long table, around which are seated 
the members of the medical Faculty. Each in turn quizzes the candi- 
date in his own subject. If the test is satisfactory the degree is con- 
ferred. 

Ziirich has always been famed for its medical school, and the roll-call 
of its professors in the past and present contains many names of note. 
The clinical and laboratory facilities are noteworthy, and even a short 
stay of one or two semesters would well reward one who has only a 
limited time for study abroad. 



JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
By MARY S. PACKARD, M.D., 

BAYONNE, N. J. 



By the terms of the Mary Elizabeth Garrett Fund as accepted by 
the trustees of the Medical School in February, 1893, it was provided 
that " Women shall enjoy all the advantages of the Medical School 
of the Johns Hopkins University on the same terms as men, and shall 
be admitted on the same terms as men to all prizes, dignities or 
honors that are awarded by competition, examination, or regarded as 
rewards of merit." 

This provision, carried out fully, as it has been, describes the relation 
of women to the faculty and trustees of the school. No differences 
are made among students in terms of admission, in the course of study, 
in examinations. 

The requirements for admission — ^the equivalent of the degree of 
A. B., and specified qualifications in German, French, biology, chem- 
istry and physics — have brought degrees from all the larger women's 
colleges in the East and from several of the co-educational colleges in 
the West. The preparation of students in the medical sciences at first 
varied greatly, and the women admitted to the very early classes were 
in some cases not so well prepared as most of the men. The incom- 
pleteness was due partly to the fact that several of the women students 
had taken their courses in the sciences with no view of studying medi- 
cine and before the requirements of this school were known. 

A comparison of the number entering in each class with the num- 
ber of those who received the degree of M. D., shows that a much 
larger proportion of women than of men fell out for various reasons 
during the course. In the three graduated classes seven have taken 
degrees, while there have been thirteen women students in these 
classes. In the different classes up to date the percentage of women to 
the whole number of the class have varied below 15 per cent., except 
in the class about to graduate, where the present number of women 
students is 32 per cent. 

The appointment each spring by the trustees of twelve members of 
the graduating class to act as house officers in the hospital during the 
following year affords the only means of showing the relative standing 
by marks of individuals in each class. These appointments are made 
upon the basis of the general standing of the students in all subjects 
, of study during the entire four-years course combined with consider- 
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ation of personal fitness. This intemeship has been given to one 
woman in each class of the three as yet graduated by the school. 

Of- those who have been graduated none of the women have made 
any special study nor done any considerable work in scientific investi- 
gation. All are in private practice, with the exception of the one still 
in office as interne at the hospital. Among those who are still stu- 
dents, however, there is a much more marked tendency to private 
investigation, and some very good original work by some of the 
women students of the fourth-year class is on record. 

The high stand which the Johns Hopkins University has taken in 
making the school of medicine a graduate school demands a prepara- 
tion which must begin in the middle of the academic course of study, 
with the medical course in mind. 

In the later classes, as more accurate preparation has been made 
by those entering the school, the value of this early preparation has 
been shown, and it is especially to be noted that in the later classes 
the work of the women reaches a higher standard, both absolutely and 
as compared to the class average, than in the earlier ones. 

The school is not yet old enough to have proved that the ideal 
which it insists upon, of making medicine a lifelong scientific study 
to all practitioners, will raise the general standard of medical practice. 

It is too soon yet to say whether those who have had the influence of 
the broadest views of medicine as a science will keep the open mind 
and the spirit of study or only the habits left by training. But it is 
reasonable to feel sure that most minds will not lose entirely the broad 
outlook which has been held up to them through a term of earnest 
study ; and to women particularly, with whom the tendency is to 
concentrate and specialize, this opportunity to educate themselves in 
medical science as distinguished from the " healing art " comes at the 
right time. 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY WOMAN'S MEDICAL 

COLLEGE. 

By ELIZA H. ROOT, M.D., 

CHICAQO. ILL. 



This school was founded in 1870. 

In 1865 the Chicago Hospital for Women and Children was estab- 
lished. Women being denied access to any regular medical school of 
the West, found in the clinical advantages of this hospital their nearest 
approximation to an institution for medical instruction. 

Dr. Mary H. Thompson, who took an active part in the founding 
of the hospital, asked at two different times for the admission of women 
to Rush Medical College, and was refused. 

In the meantime, Dr. Thompson became acquainted with the late Dr. 
William H. Byford, of the Chicago Medical College, which was, as now, 
the Medical Department of Northwestern University. Dr. Byford es- 
poused the cause of the women who were asking for a medical education, 
and laid the matter before his Faculty, giving it his support. The 
college consented to admit women ; only four entered, the remainder 
of the applicants having gone East, some to the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. The following year " mixed classes " were 
found to be objectionable, and women were refused further admission. 
This refusal determined the founding of our school at the suggestion 
of Dr. Byford. The school was founded under the name of the 
Woman's Hospital Medical College. Dr. Byford, Dr. Mary H. 
Thompson, Dr. Wm. Godfrey Dyas and his wife, Miranda B. Sher- 
wood Dyas, were active promoters of the new measure. In an address 
delivered February 27, 1879, Dr. Dyas thus speaks of its origin: 
" Whatever merit attaches to the project, whether in its inception, in 
its furtherance, or in its subsequent progress, can be claimed by none 
to the same extent as by Prof. Byford." The first regular course of 
lectures was delivered in the building occupied by the hospital referred 
to, then situated on North Clark Street, Chicago. The session was a 
greater success than the most sanguine friends of the movement had 
dared to hope. The second term was opened in October in rooms 
fitted up at Nos. 1 and 3 North Clark Street, near the bridge. The 
great fire of 1871 swept away the college and all its material belong- 
ings. Though three-fourths of the Faculty had lost their homes, 
offices, and libraries, they convened on the 10th of October, amid the 
smoking ruins of a destroyed city, and decided that the school should 
continue. The students were notified, and lectures resumed on the 
west side of the city, in a residence at 341 West Adams Street. The 
hospital was re-established at 600 West Adams Street, also a residence, 
and still standing, and to this location the college again moved. 
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In 1872 the school moved again, this time into a home of its own, 
known in the history of the institution as the " little barn." This 
barn was of mean proportions, situated in the rear of the lot occupied 
by the hospital and on which the hospital now stands. The barn was 
gratuitously presented to the Faculty for a college. Three thousand 
dollars were expended in making this building a comfortable and 
moderately convenient Woman's Medical College. On the first floor 
there was a small lecture-room which served as a library, faculty 
room, and museum. The second floor was used for practical anatomy. 
Seven classes were graduated from this " barn," the members of which 
have obtained honorable distinction in the profession. 

The college was founded in 1870, but the written records are defi- 
cient until 1873-74. Dr. Byford was first president of the school, and 
the Faculty claimed one woman. Dr. Mary H. Thompson, for one of 
its members. She was Professor of Hygiene and Clinical Obstetrics 
at the Hospital for Women and Children. From this time until 1877 
the financial risks of the school were assumed by the Faculty, some of 
whom were anxious that the school should aflbrd better opportunities 
than could be furnished in the small building then occupied. They 
were willing to venture upon what seemed a great financial risk. 
This, with some other differences, led to the reorganization of the Fac- 
ulty. Several new members were appointed in place of the old mem- 
bers resigned. This reorganization led to the separation of the college 
from the hospital, and it became known as '* The Woman's Medical 
College." Dr. Thompson was one of those who resigned, but we 
find Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, one of the graduates from " the 
barn," recorded as Corresponding Secretary and Professor of Physi- 
ology. 

The new organization purchased a dwelling-house at No. 337 South 
Lincoln Street, the present site of the school. This house was con- 
verted into a college building. It contained two amphitheatres, a com- 
fortable dissecting-room, a fairly-equipped chemical laboratory. This 
building was a vast improvement on the accommodation afforded by 
the " little barn." It was not long before still more room was needed, 
and a new building was erected in 1890. This building has two 
amphitheatres, each with a seating capacity of one hundred and fifly, 
new laboratories, etc., while the old building was remodelled for lab- 
oratory and dispensary purposes. 

With the change that had taken place in public sentiment with re- 
gard to the education of women in medicine, and with the high stand- 
ing which the school itself had attained, it now seemed desirable on 
the part of Northwestern University, as well as on the part of the 
school, that the two should become allied. In 1891 the college was 
made a department of the university, and assumed the name which it 
now bears : The Northwestern University Woman's Medical School. 
The university has added a finely equipped chemical laboratory, a 
bacteriological laboratory, and additional dispensary room. The 
school was opened in 1870 with 17 matriculants, and its first graduat- 
ing class in 1871 numbered three, only one of whom is now living. 
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The classes have grown larger from year to year, and the alumnse now 
number 506, with 24 to be graduated in June. 

The school has six scholarships founded for the education of medi- 
cal missionaries. 

Dr. Byford, President of the College, died in 1890, prior to the affil- 
iation of the school with the university. His death was a severe blow 
to the school, for he had been its father and supporter from its begin- 
ning. Dr. Charles Earle was elected President after the death of our 
venerable friend. He had served the college as Secretary and Treasurer 
for many years. University affiliations perfected, Dr. Earle was made 
Dean, a position which he held until his death, in 1893. Dr. I. N. 
Danforth was appointed his successor, and served until 1898, when he 
resigned and was succeeded by Dr. Marie J. Mergler, who now fills 
the position with credit. She graduated in 1879 from the school she 
now conducts. 

The school at present has accommodations for dispensary purposes 
and a large and well-appointed chemical laboratory. Clinics are held 
daily in the various practical departments, and students are appointed 
in sections of six to attend the different clinics, at which they assist, 
and where they learn by actual contact with the patient to make diag- 
noses and give treatment. The laboratories are bacteriological, histo- 
logical and physiological, chemical and clinical, and they afford 
facilities for study abreast with the demands made by the best medi- 
cal schools of the day. The school is a member of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, more than complying with all its require- 
ments. Indeed, it has always been in advance of the requirements. 

Many changes have taken place from time to time in the Faculty, 
there being a few sad removals by death and many by resignation. 
Some teachers have remained only until an opportunity for a position 
offered in some men's school. As a consequence, young men ambitious 
to secure places in other colleges as teachers have received their first 
training in our school. Still, at no time in the history of the school 
has the Faculty been without one or more women who served as full 
professors and assistant teachers. At present there are nine women 
who are full professors, five assistant professors, seven instructors, three 
clinical assistants, and two lecturers. All but four are graduates of 
our own school. 

In the spring of 1879 the senior class of the Woman's College was 
first invited to take part in the competitive examinations with seniors 
from Rush College and the Chicago Medical College for positions as 
internes in the Cook County Hospital and the Insane Asylum. In 
the examinations for internes to Cook County Hospital the women 
passed a very poor examination in surgery, because of rudimentary 
instruction in this branch, but in the examination for the asylum the 
three women who applied averaged higher than the seventeen men. 
There were three positions to be assigned in the asylum, and the 
woman who ranked the highest, our present Dean, was notified that 
she was entitled to the second position, which, however, was never 
given to her, under the pretext that the County Commissioners would 
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not ratify the recommendation of a woman to such a position. This 
class now made an energetic effort to secure a more thorough and 
extensive instruction in surgery for future classes. The students of 
the Woman's College were told that future attempts to obtain public 
position would be useless. The expressed determination on the part 
of the women to continue to compete with the other colleges for hos- 
pital positions had a salutary effect on the curriculum. In 1881 
Dr. Mary E. Bates, now of Denver, obtained the position of interne 
in Cook County Hospital, and served her full term to the satisfaction 
of even prejudiced members of the staff. Since that time the place 
has been open to women. Seven have served as internes, while several 
more secured appointments as first and second alternates. The latest 
one to secure the position .finishes her term in June of the present 
year. At Cook County Insane Asylum and Infirmary at Dunning, 
111., seven of our graduates have served as internes or physicians on a 
salary. The positions in these two last-named institutions are largely 
political, but our school has made favorable competition with women 
graduates from other schools. The experiences of the candidates for 
positions as internes are thus graphically related by one who took 
part in the first competitive examination : 

'' One fine day, about two weeks before the close of the term, the 
five seniors were surprised to find a notice on the board inviting them 
to take part in the examination for Cook County Hospital. At first 
we thought it was all out of the question. We had had no equal 
chance with other schools, especially in surgery, for we had not gone 
over half the ground. The Faculty as a whole did not encourage us. 
To go or not to go, that was the question. Not to go meant that we 
should perhaps never be asked again. To go meant, perhaps, to fail. 
We decided to go, if only for the purpose of showing how little we 
had been taught in surgery. We knew we could do fairly well in most 
of the other branches, and we wanted every member of the Faculty 
to feel that future classes should have opportunities of which we had 
been defrauded. We went. The examination took place at 8 p. m. 
On arrival at the hosj)ital nobody seemed willing to show us the 
examining-room. The internes were afraid to displease the staff. 
Finally somebody showed us to the amphitheatre. This was filled 
with a crowd of students and other spectators, who received us with 
deafening shouts and hisses. They clapped, they whistled, they 
stamped. They cried, *Pass 'em up,' and we sat down. Finally 
came the chairman of the staff and the secretary. The chairman 
looked askance at us, and then glanced inquiringly at the secretary. 
The secretary said, * You instructed me to notify the regular colleges. 
The Woman's College is a regular college, sir, so I invited them.' 
It was Dr. William E. Quine who thus opened the doors to us. The 
examination was fair in most of the departments. It was oral. The 
gynecologist and obstetrician j;ried to disturb our balance by making 
vulgar jokes. The surgeon tried to wreck us. We faced things as 
best we could, but of course we did not receive an appointment. But 
one point we did gain : We made our surgeon feel ashamed of his 
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work, and he turned over a new leaf. A subseq^uent memorable inter- 
view with him resulted in his saying, " I'll give bare surgery," and 
the two remaining weeks and all the next year he delivered fine lec- 
tures. When the class of 1881 came up no one was more interested 
than he to have them stand well. He has resigned, but has ever been 
a warm friend to the cause. 

" A few days later, through the earnest efforts of Professor Daniel 
R. Brower (who is still connected with our school), we were invited to 
come up for examination for internes in the Dunning Asylum. Three 
appointments were to be made. By this time we had ceased to be tired, 
and had begun to be desperate. The examination was at 8 p. m. The 
examining committee consisted of two professors of each college, and 
two others who were supposed to be disinterested members. This ex- 
amination extended over two evenings, and was both oral and written. 
The young men felt sure of the victory, but the tables turned. The 
Woman's College was ahead this time, and after the oral examination 
the boys looked crestfallen. Privately we were informed that the 
Woman's College stood first, but in the recommendation to the Com- 
missioners they gave it the second appointment. But the expected 
confirmation by the Commissioners never took place. A young man 
from St. Louis, a brother-in-law of one of the * disinterested ' members 
of the committee, was given a place without an examination. We 
were told that there was no use of trying again." 

We believe nothing in the entire history of the college has been so 
conducive to the high rank which it takes to-day as the persistent 
efforts on the part of the students to be given an opportunity to test 
their ability fairly and squarely by entering into the competitive exam- 
inations, and by insisting on equal privileges with the men in holding 
positions in their public institutions. No woman studying medicine 
to-day will ever know how much it cost the individuals who were 
personally concerned in bringing about these changes ; how eagerly 
they have watched the new developments, and mourned over each de- 
feat, and rejoiced with each success ; for with them it meant much 
more than success or failure for the individual, it meant the failure or 
success of a grand cause. 

The professional work of our alumnae is best estimated by present- 
ing a summary of positions filled : 

Superintendents of hospitals 11 

Assistant superintendents of hospitals 5 

Head physicians and surgeons 1 

Attending surgeons 3 

Gynecologists to hospitals 2 

Assistant gynecologists 1 

Obstetricians to hospitals 2 

Proprietors of hospitals 2 

Attending physicians to hospitals 95 

Attending surgeons . . .... . . 73 

Assistant physicians to hospitals 11 

Consulting physicians 3 

Dispensary work - . . 30 

Physicians in insane asylums 11 
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To the sum of these 90 may be added those who have graduated since 
the figures were printed, which makes a total of 340 who have filled 
or are now filling hospital positions. Eight alumnae are professors or 
clinical teachers in other medical schools in Chicago; three are 
teaching in a medical school in Missouri, and one is lecturing in the 
Ohio State University ; two alumnae are teaching physiology and 
hygiene in colleges, and five are teaching the same subjects in normal 
schools and seminaries ; two have filled positions in the Illinois State 
Board of Health, one of whom is still a member. The Municipal 
Board of Health in Chicago has availed itself of the services of our 
graduates as assistants in the Municipal Bacteriological Laboratory, 
while one is an active member of its medical staff. 

The literary work done by our graduates, while not all that we 
could wish, is a thing of which we are not ashamed. The work done 
is chiefly along the line of essays and reports presented to local medi- 
cal societies, the value of which is best stated by saying that there 
are not enough of them. This is a criticism that may apply to medi- 
cal women generally. We do not, as a class, write enough of our work. 
The literary work of our members has not been confined to medical 
subjects. They are constantly called upon to present papers on sani- 
tary and social subjects before secular bodies. The books produced 
are few. A " Physiology for Women," by Dr. Stevenson ; " Obstetrics 
Reduced to Questions and Answers," by Lucinda Corr ; " A Manual 
of Gynecology : a Class Aid to Students," by Marie J. Mergler, and 
a " History of the School and Alumnae," issued by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation in 1896, are all we have knowledge of. 

Our library contains over 500 volumes, besides the current medical 
journals that come to its reading table. Money has also been appro- 
priated toward providing facilities for social functions and for books 
for the library, while a reading-room has been fitted up by contribu- 
tions made by a few individual members of our association. 

Dr. Mergler has presented us with a fine, life-size portrait of Dr. 
Charles Warrington Earle, who served the school for so many years, 
and who ceased his labors in its behalf only when death called him 
hence. 

Forty of our alumnae have gone as medical missionaries to India, 
China, Japan, Africa, and Corea in the Eastern hemisphere, and to 
Mexico and Alaska in the Western. Thirty-five, so far as known, 
have died. Those giving up practice will not exceed fifty. All do not 
enjoy a large or lucrative practice, but all make a comfortable living. 

The class of 1882 furnishes the first A. M., conferred by a small 
school in central Illinois. 

The class of 1889, B. S., one. 

The class of 1891, A. B., two ; A. L. A., one. 

The class of 1897, B. S., four ; A. B., one ; A. M., one ; Ph.B., one ; 
M.Ph., one. 

The class of 1898, B. S., two ; A. B., two ; Ph.G., two ; M.Ph., one. 

The class of 1899, A.B. (Smith), one; B.S. (Smith), one; M.S., 
A. B., one. 
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The class of 1900, B. S., one; M.S., one; A. B., one; Ph.G., one. 

The class of 1901, Juniors, A. B. (Vassar), one ; B. S., one. 

Early in the history of the college the alumnae formed an associa- 
tion which was not incorporated until April, 1888, with constitution 
and by-laws. All graduates are members if in good standing, but 
are active members by payment of an annual fee of one dollar. An- 
nual meetings are held at the school building. The Association, with 
individual subscriptions of its members, erected a marble portrait 
bust of Dr. Byford in 1890, shortly after his death. 

The wave of popular favor toward co-education in medicine, with 
the opening of men's schools to women, made its impression for two 
years on the numbers attending. Last year an increase sigain occurred. 
The prospects of the school were never better than now, and we all 
feel that it has fought its worst battles. 



MEDICAL COLLEGES IN COLORADO. 
By charlotte E. GOODMAN, M.D., 

DENYEB, COL. 



Three colleges in the State of Colorado confer the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine on women. All are co-educational, admitting women on 
the same basis as men. The requirements for admission are based 
upon Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of Article III. of the Constitution of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, all being members 
of said Association. No reliable information is obtainable as to the 
number of college-bred women graduated or in attendance, but so far 
as can be learned the proportion is lamentably low. 

Each college has its Alumni Association, but the Association has no 
representation on its Board of Corporators. There are no women in 
the Faculties, but several occupy positions as lecturers and demonstra- 
tors. The curriculum of study in each college is about the same as 
that of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

The laboratory courses are fair. Lack of apparatus, lack of money, 
etc., are hinderances to proper equipment. 

The State University of Colorado Medical Department, instituted 
in 1875, is still struggling quite seriously with the financial question. 
It has graduated sixteen women. Of that number only two have 
had any hospital experience. Women graduates of this school have 
been appointed to the following positions : 

Denver City Health Board 1 

Arapahoe County Hospital 2 

Staff of State Industrial School for Girls .... 1 

Staff of Ladies' Belief Home 1 

Staff of Crittenden Home 1 

Demonstrators in Gynecology 2 

Demonstrators in Obstetrics 2 

Demonstrator in Laryngology 1 

Demonstrator in Anatomy . 1 

The Medical Department of Denver University was established in 
1882. 

The number of women graduates of this school number ten, and 
have been appointed to the following positions : 
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State InBtitation for Feeble-Minded Children, Elwyn, Pa. 

State Board of Charities and Corrections . 

Staff of State Industrial School for Girls . 

Staff of State Home for Dependent Children 

Associate Physician for Denver City Tramway Company 

Staff of State Crittenden Home .... 

Staff of State Ladies' Belief Home .... 

StAff of State Cottage Home 

Demonstrator in Gynecology 

Demonstrator in Physiology 

Lecturer on Embryology 



The Gross Medical College was established in 1887. 

Number of women graduates from this school . 

Hospital experience 

Denver City Health Board 

Staff of State Industrial School for Girls . 
Demonstrator in Gynecology .... 

Demonstrator in Laryngology .... 



28 
none 
1 
1 
1 
1 



One of this schoors graduates is now professor of physiology in the 
Colorado Dental College, of Denver, Col. With few exceptions the 
women graduates of this school are practising and succeeding fairly 
well. 



THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OP BALTIMORE. 
By CLARIBEL CONE, M.D., 

BAXTIHORB. 



History of the Institution. The Woman's Medical College of Bal- 
timore was founded on the 24th of February, 1882. The Faculty 
at this time consisted of seven professors, all of whom were men. 

Three things were contemplated by the organizers of the college : a 
college, a hospital, and a training school for nurses, all of which have 
since been realized. 

The founders of the college at the very beginning imposed an 
examination for admission upon all who had not the certificate or 
diploma of some reputable school or college. This examination was 
at first quite elementary, being limited to the usual English branches 
taught in the grammar schools. At this time, however, no other 
medical school in the State of Maryland, and indeed but few in the 
United States, had adopted the entrance examination. The classes of 
this college have consequently always been comparatively small. 

The course of instruction was a graded one, and extended over two 
years of seven months each. But even at this time a three-years course 
was advised, and as a special inducement the Faculty ofiered to remit 
the fee for the third year, except the matriculation fee. 

Curriculum, A full series of lectures was given on the following 
subjects: The Principles and Practice of Medicine; Diseases of 
Women; Obstetrics; Surgery; Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 
Physiology; Diseases of Nose, Throat and Chest; Anatomy and 
Operative Surgery ; Chemistry ; Diseases of the Eye and Ear ; Dis- 
eases of Children. 

This college was the first in the State of Maryland to make a spe- 
cial course in eye and ear diseases obligatory. It was also the first to 
create a separate chair of diseases of children. 

These branches were supplemented by clinical lectures upon the 
practical branches, by laboratory work in chemistry, materia medica, 
pharmacy and histology, and by demonstrations in anatomy. The ele- 
mentary and scientific branches were taught first, the practical branches 
later. 

In 1884 the authorities of the college made a three-years course of 
study compulsory, thus inaugurating the longer course in the State of 
Maryland. 

Laboratory work was early a prominent feature, and attention was 
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given to pharmacy, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence, subjects at 
that time generally considered of secondary importance. 

The four-years course was introduced into the college in October, 
1896. In this year, it will be remembered, the four-years course was 
made compulsory by the American Medical College Association ; and it 
may here be said that one of the members of this Faculty, Dr. 
Eugene F. Cordell, was a most zealous worker in bringing about this 
national reform, which took origin at a conference of the medical 
schools of Baltimore held in that city January 16, 1890. 

In October, 1896, the annual session of the college was lengthened 
to eight months. It was subsequently reduced to seven and a half 
months (1898-1899), but with the coming college term (1900-1901) 
the eight-months session will be resumed. 

Entrance Requirements. The entrance requirements are such as 
are enforced by the American Medical College Association, of which 
this College is a member. 

In addition to the subjects already mentioned are taught : embry- 
ology, bacteriology, pathology, clinical microscopy, osteology, derma- 
tology, neurology, and psychiatry. Instruction is given in bandaging 
and fracture dressing. Attendance is required on the clinics at the 
hospital and dispensary. 

Clinical Facilities, The clinical facilities of the college are afforded 
by the Hospital of the Woman's Medical College, the Dispensary of 
the College, and the Presbyterian Eye, Ear and Throat Charity Hos- 
pital. 

Instruction is also given at various institutions of the city accord- 
ing as members of the Faculty are from time to time associated with 
such institutions. An out-door obstetric service is also maintained. 

The State and city appropriate money each year for the treatment 
of their sick at the hospital of the college. 

The Faculty. The present Faculty consists of 26 instructors (of 
whom 12 are full professors) and of six clinical assistants. 

Of the 26 instructors in the college 6 are women, the Demonstra- 
tor of Chemistry, the Adjunct Professor of Physiology, the Adjunct 
Professor of Hygiene, the Adjunct Professor of Embryology, the 
Professor of Pathology. 

The latter three are alumnae of the college. 

The college and hospital are governed by a board of trustees. 

One of the graduates is represented on the board of trustees, of 
which body she has been president for the past year. 

Students and Graduates. The college has matriculated a total num- 
ber of 339 students. Of these, a very imperfect record shows that 23 
have had college diplomas, and a large number have been teachers. 

The total number of students matriculated for the past year (1899- 
1900) is 25. Of these, six have college degrees; five took the en- 
trance examination in one or more branches ; four entered as special 
students ; ten have official certificates and diplomas of reputable col- 
leges, schools and academies. 

Of the six students who entered with college degrees, two received 
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the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Bryn Mawr College ; one the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts from the Woman's 
College of Baltimore (this student subsequently took a year of ad- 
vanced work at Bryn Mawr College); one received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from the Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio ; 
one the degree of Bachelor of Science from the Girls' College, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas ; and one the degree of Bachelor of Science from 
Guilford College, North Carolina. 

Seventy-three students have graduated from the Woman's Medical 
College of Baltimore. These seventy-three graduates have come from 
nineteen States of the Union, and one each from New Brunswick, Ger- 
many and Corea. 

Owing to the introduction of the four-years course in this college in 
October, 1895, there were no senior students in 1898, and, consequently, 
no graduates. 

An Alumnse Association was established in 1884. 

Sfubsequeni Professional Experiences of Oraduates, The subsequent 
professional experiences of the graduates have been difficult to fol- 
low. Such incomplete data as can be obtained show that some are 
practising medicine ; some have been connected with hospitals, asylums 
or teaching institutions ; some are working as missionaries in foreign 
countries (China, Corea, India and Japan) ; several have done re- 
search and literary work ; some have married and retired from pro- 
fessional life ; two have died. 

Among the hospitals to which the graduates of this college have 
been appointed may be mentioned the Hospital of the Woman's 
Medical College of Baltimore; the Thomas Wilson Sanitarium for 
Children (in the State of Maryland) ; the Philadelphia Hospital 
(Blockley) ; the New England Hospital for Women and Children ; 
the New Brighton branch of the Nursery and Child's Hospital in 
New York city (on Staten Island) ; the Taunton Hospital for the In- 
sane, Taunton, Massachusetts ; the State Insane Asylum, West Vir- 
ginia ; the Johns Hopkins Hospital Dispensary, and others. 

Two of the graduates have been connected with the Health Depart- 
ment of the city of New York. 

In the class just graduated is a young Corean who intends to do 
missionary work in her native country. 

Since receiving the degree of Doctor of Medicine, several of the 
graduates of this college have taken advanced courses of study in 
other institutions, academic and medical, including Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, the Johns Hopkins Medical School, and various medical institu- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and other cities of America 
and of Germany. 

Many of the graduates have been connected with the college from 
time to time as demonstrators and assistants in the various depart- 
ments, and as clinical assistants in the dispensary. But the practice 
of their profession has generally taken them to other cities. At present, 
as mentioned above, but three of the graduates are on the teaching 
staff. 
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With but one exception, no graduate of this college has failed to 
pass any State board examination ; and the graduates have appeared 
before the examining boards of twelve or more States. It may be 
said that the graduate who failed to pass this State board examination 
was a foreigner (Lithuanian). 

The first woman to be associated with the Faculty of the College 
was a graduate of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
She remained on the teaching staff for eleven years (1883-1894), dur- 
ing the greater portion of which time she was the only woman directly 
connected with the Faculty. In 1892, when a board of trustees was 
established, she became a member of that body. 

Former Members of the Faculty, Of the former members of the 
Faculty of the Woman's Medical College of Baltimore many are now 
to be found in the Faculties of other medical schools both in that city 
and elsewhere : The University of Maryland ; the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons ; the Johns Hopkins Medical School ; the Balti- 
more Medical College ; the University of the South, at Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

Medical Society, A medical society was established in connection 
with the college in 1883. The members consist of the students of the 
college, alumnse, members of the Faculty, assistants and other physi- 
cians, both men and women who have shown an interest in the college 
work. The meetings are held regularly once a month during the ses- 
sions of the College, and are devoted to the reading of papers, the exhi- 
bition of specimens, the report of cases and discussions. In this work 
the advanced students are especially urged to take part. 

Financial Conditions, The College is self-supporting, but has re- 
ceived at various times generous aid from those interested in its wel- 
fare. It was such support which made the thorough equipment of the 
bacteriological laboratory possible in 1896. 

During the past year the chemical and bacteriological laboratories 
have been thoroughly equipped with almost completely new apparatus, 
and the other laboratories of the college have been much improved. 
But there still remains much to be desired, and this it is to be hoped 
will be furnished in the near future by an ample endowment. 

For most of the data contained in this report I am indebted to Dr. 
Eugene F. Cordell, the Professor of Medicine in the Woman's Medi- 
cal College and one of the founders of the institution, and to Dr. 
Joseph T. Smith, the present Secretary of the college, also a member 
of the Faculty and Board of Trustees. 



THE UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN. 
By EVELINE P. BALLINTINE, M. D., 

BOCHS8TBR, N. T. 



When at college at the TJDiversity of Michigan, a quarter of a century 
ago, we heard a great deal about the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. Several members of the class had already been at this 
college, and others left the class to take their senior year's course here. 
At this time a two- years course was all that was required of a candi- 
date for examination for a medical degree, and there seemed to be, a 
tradition prevalent that the medical education of a woman was not 
complete unless at least one of these terms was spent at the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

It was my privilege to visit this college in 1888 for the first time, 
and as I was shown about by Dr. Lathrop, who was then a student, 
there was something in the spirit of the place as well as in its somatic 
conditions that impressed me that there was a foundation for the tra- 
dition that all women medical students should matriculate at the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. And I confess that what 
I saw filled me with a feeling of loss and regret for some of the good 
things that had been left out of my student experience, but I consoled 
myself with the thought that no one could avail herself of all the good 
things from all the colleges. 

I am very glad of the privilege of visiting this college again, espe- 
cially on such a joyful occasion, and also of having the honor of 
reporting for my own alma mater. 

In the catalogue of the medical department of the University of 
Michigan for 1870 appears the following paragraph : "Recognizing 
the equality of rights of both sexes to the highest educational advan- 
tages, the Board of Eegents have made provision for the medical edu- 
cation of women by authorizing a course of instruction for them, 
separate but in all respects equal to that heretofore given to men 
only." Prom 1870 to 1881 the professors, after having delivered their 
lectures to the men students, repaired to a smaller room, and repeated 
the same lecture to the women students. The class at the beginning 
was small, and I am afraid was kept in the background. Eecently I 
put some inquiries to a gentleman who was a member of the medical 
class of 1871, in regard to the women students who were in his class. 
He replied that he remembered hearing that one of the men had two 
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sisters who were in the college and who listened to lectures in one of 
the quiz-rooms, but he never saw any of the women students. 

As early as 1873 the surgical clinics were given the men and women 
together. I remember hearing the professor of surgery in referring 
to this say, in an apologetic tone, '' for you know, ladies, the same 
operation, unfortunately, cannot be repeated during the succeeding 
hour." 

This bipartition of the class into the sexes was held out as an induce- 
ment to women to enter the University of Michigan in preference to 
other co-educational medical colleges. I know of one young woman who, 
coming with her sister to Ann Arbor, to enter the medical class in 1881, 
on learning that the lectures no longer were given to men and women 
separately, exclaimed, " Then, Sarah, we'll go home." Fortunately 
these young women were persuaded by a wiser senior to stay, convinced 
that this arrangement was for their advantage; that they by this 
change would have the best efforts of the professors, and would feel 
the stimulus and be influenced by the enthusiasm of a larger class. 

The laboratory method of teaching chemistry was introduced into the 
medical department of the University of Michigan by Dr. Douglass 
soon after its establishment in 1850, and for years its well-equipped 
chemical laboratories have been one of the prominent attractions of 
the college. During the decade ending in 1880 were added a physio- 
logical laboratory and an electro-therapeutic laboratory, and also a 
laboratory of hygiene. 

In 1890 the requirements for admission were raised and the course 
was extended to four years. During the last decade a new hospital 
has been built and also a laboratory of clinical medicine opened, and 
demonstration courses in clinical medicine, surgery, ophthalmology 
and nervous diseases have been established. In no medical college — 
and this might be said of all the scientific departments of the univer- 
sity — is more attention given to the laboratory work of the students. 

The clientele of the clinics of the college comes from a wide terri- 
tory, Ann Arbor being situated in a thickly settled community. 

The beds of the well-equipped hospitals are always full. Every 
year two or three appointments are made, from the women of the grad- 
uating class, for interneship at the Woman's Hospital of Detroit. 

The most important element of a school cannot be put down in 
its curriculum. The personality of the teachers whose influence gives 
to the student her ideals, her enthusiasms and her strength that are to 
remain with her and characterize her professional work, can be appre- 
ciated only as it is felt. 

The superior laboratory facilities of the college to-day are but the 
outgrowth of the laboratory methods so early appreciated and intro- 
duced by Dr. Douglass. Anyone who was so favored as to listen to 
Dr. Ford's inimitable methods of teaching anatomy can easily believe 
that the influence of his teaching is still felt in the college where he 
labored so long. Dr. Ford, by his method of teaching, put life into 
dead tissue and made dry bones fascinating. 

The standards of admission and of work were high when the col- 
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lege was established, and they have been sustained and advanced by 
each successive Faculty. This is not an occasion to speak of the indi- 
vidual members of the present Faculty. 

Much attention is given to scientific research, and the achievements 
of Dr. Vaugh, present dean of the medical college, are known through- 
out the scientific world. The college strives to keep abreast of the 
professional work in this country and in Europe. 

Every member of the present Faculty has more than once visited 
Europe for pu poses of study. The number of women who have grad- 
uated from the medical college since it was opened to women, in 1870, 
is 368. The number in the present senior class is 15. 

Dr. Eliza Mosier, a woman of wide experience and breadth of cul- 
ture, a graduate of the class of 1874, one of those women who listened 
to lectures in a quiz-room, at present holds the position of woman's 
dean in the university. 

The University of Michigan ranks eight in the large universities of 
the world and third in those of the United States in regard to the 
number of students registered. 

A student who is a member of a college which is a part of a great 
educational system receives special advantages growing out of this 
relation. She has the advantages of the large museums and libraries, 
and the broadening influence of mingling with students who are pur- 
suing other lines of work. 



REPORTS FROM HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS/ 



THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL. 
By ELLA B. EVERITT, M.D., 

CHIEF PHTSICIAN OF THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA* 



During the troublous spring days of 1861, when the war-cloud of the 
Rebellion hung threateningly over the nation, and the hardly concealed 
fear of civil strife held the minds of our men and women alike in the 
highest tension, there arose in this city a movement at once so quiet and 
so peaceable as to be especially remarkable. In March of that year 
the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia received its charter, signed by 
Andrew G. Curtin, the ** War Governor " of Pennsylvania. 

The objects of the corporation, as set forth in this document, were : 

1. To establish a hospital for the treatment of women by physicians 
of their own sex. 

2. To furnish facilities for clinical instruction to women engaged in 
the study of medicine. 

3. To provide for the practical training of nurses. 

The project was a broad one and the promoters a courageous band 
of pioneers. I cannot better tell the story of the beginning of the 
movement than to quote extensively from an admirable paper prepared 
by Dr. Rachel L. Bodley, and read at the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers, in which she says : 

" Whatever of fame or distinction may now or hereafter attach to 
the character and work of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, it will always be remembered with gratitude by its officers and 
alumnae that the life of the College waj3 once saved by a band of 
women. These women were the first Board of Managers of the 
Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia, inspired and led by the heroic 
spirit of the brave, yet gentle. Dr. Ann Preston. 

" The College, chartered in 1850, had held on its course through 
varying fortunes for ten years. Each year the absolute necessity for 
clinical instruction in connection with the didactic teaching oi the 
regular college course became more and more apparent ; all successful 
work was crippled without it, and at that time for a woman to gain 

1 These hospitals and Institutions are either connected with or the direct outgrowth of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
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admission as a medical student to any hospital in Philadelphia was 
impossible. There was no alternative ; if the College maintained its 
existence, a hospital, one of whose objects should be the education of 
women as physicians, must be founded. 

" To obtain a charter, raise funds for defraying necessary expenses, 
find competent women to serve as managers, and skilful physicians 
who would act as a consulting board — this was Dr. Preston's work. 

'^ For another woman. Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland, whose name must 
remain forever indissolubly linked with that of Dr. Ann Preston in 
this magnificent work of founding a hospital, it remained to solve the 
difficult problem of obtaining a woman doctor having the requisite 
experience which would fit her for the responsible position of Resident 
Physician in this Woman's Hospital for women. 

'' With equal devotion to the cause, when as yet there was neither a 
house for the hospital nor capital to rent or purchase one, Dr. Cleve- 
land set out alone to spend a year in the School of Obstetrics in con- 
nection with the Maternity of Paris. When she returned in August, 
1861, bearing all the honors which the Paris school had to bestow 
upon a student, and having her medical knowledge further extended 
by attendance in other hospitals in Paris and in London, it was to 
find . . . the work of her coadjutor in Philadelphia so well ad- 
vanced that the hospital was immediately opened. 

" Those autumn days of 1861 were the dark days of the war, when 
men's hearts were failing them for fear, and the College session of 
1861-62 was omitted. The hospital, however, proved the rallying 
place for the College friends, and in the second annual report it is 
stated that * certain rooms upon the first floor of the building last opened 
have been rented to the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania, and 
arranged as lecture-rooms, museum and laboratory for that institution." 

Thus was founded the first hospital for women, which for almost 
four decades has carried on its distinctive work. The history of the 
vears that follow is, for a time, one of struggle and some opposition ; 
it is, nevertheless, also one of steady and gratifying growth. Friends 
arose to champion the cause, giving freely of their time, money and 
influence ; and the material development of this woman's work, as 
shown in its buildings, is some indication of the progress made. The 
original dwelling-house, leased in 1861, was purchased the following 
year, together with the adjoining property. These two houses were made 
to communicate on their second and third floors, and constituted what 
we have learned to call the " old hospital building." This did duty 
for all purposes until 1878, when the Maternity Pavilion, a brick 
structure, ninety-five by fifty-one feet, and three stories in height, was 
erected, although not entirely completed until 1880. The following 
year a laundry building was added to the group, and in 1883, Clinic 
Hall as it stands to day. 

The Nurse Dormitory was next erected, and was occupied in 1884 ; 
and in 1895 the original buildings were torn down and the present 
main building placed upon the old site. The plant, as it now exists, 
therefore, comprises five buildings, in three of which is carried on the 
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hospital work proper. I shall not enter into a detailed description of 
these structures, as this will be found in the illustrated souvenir re- 
cently prepared by the Managers, and the opportunity for personal 
inspection will be given to-morrow. Suffice it to say that the total 
capacity is 130 beds. 

As haj3 been stated, one of the main objects in the establishment of 
the Woman's Hospital was to provide for the treatment of women by 
physicians of their own sex. Whether there was a need for such an 
institution, and how fully women have recognized it and availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus aflfbrded, may, perhaps, be best shown 
by the following statistics. The first patient was admitted December 
16, 1861. Since that memorable day there have been treated as in- 
patients 15,449 cases ; 30,575 have been visited at their homes, and 
173,997 women and children have received treatment in the Dispen- 
sary. There have been born in the Maternity 3771 infants.^ While 
a large proportion of the cases admitted are gynecological and obstetri- 
cal, the by-laws of the institution provide for the admission of medical 
and surgical cases under certain conditions ; hence, the forms of disease 
represented have been very numerous and varied. 

It is especially interesting to note in this connection the development 
of the operative work of the hospital. In the seventh annual report 
mention is made of the first abdominal operation, an ovariotomy, 
which waa successfully performed on December 14, 1867, and a 
tumor weighing 45 pounds was removed — not by a woman, but by 
Dr. Benjamin B. Wilson, the then Professor of Surgery in the 
Woman's Medical College. 

The fifth and sixth abdominal sections were for the removal of 
ovarian tumors, and were performed by Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland in 
1875. This is the first record of a major operation by a woman phy- 
sician. From this time onward, with the increase in surgical skill 
everywhere, and with the greater confidence reposed in women, the 
number of serious operative procedures has steadily grown. The total 
number of coeliotomies from 1875 to January 1, 1900, is 673, and 
includes practically the entire range of conditions for which such 
operations are Undertaken. 

With relation to organization, it has always been the policy of the 
management to vest the administrative authority in a chief resident 
physician, or physician in charge. The following women have occu- 
pied the position in succession : 

Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland 1861-1868. 

Dr. Mary J. Scarlett-Dixon 1868-1871. 

Dr. E. J. Holcombe 1871-1873. 

Dr. Mary Branson 1873-1875. 

Dr. Anna E. Broomall 1875-1882. 

Dr. Anita E. Tyng 1882-1886. 

Dr. Anna M. Fullerton 1886-1896. 

Dr. Mary A. G. Dight 1896-1897. 

Dr. Ella B. Everitt 1897-to date. 

1 To January 1, 1900. 
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From the organization of the institution until 1873, undergraduate 
students were received as assistants to the Chief Resident. In that 
year, however, it was decided to appoint graduates to these positions. 
Since that time about 126 physicians have availed themselves of the 
advantages offered, and have subsequently gone out to posts of responsi- 
bility or into private practice. Owing to the growth of the Dispen- 
sary service this waa, in 1878, placed in the hands of three alumnae, 
viz.: Drs. Hannah T. Croasdale, Amy S. Barton and Anna M. 
McAllister. This marks the establishing of this department upon the 
present basis of non-resident attendance. To-day the professional 
work requires an attending board of nine physicians, a resident staff 
of eight, and a dispensary corps of twenty-ei^ht. 

It is especially gratifying to note that the best students of each 
year's graduating class are seeking admission aj3 residents. In addi- 
tion to the general advantages afforded by the institution, three in 
particular may be enumerated : 

1. The establishment in 1898 of a thoroughly equipped clinical 
laboratory under the charge of a skilled director. Dr. Adelaide W. 
Peckham, gives the opportunity to each resident in turn to obtain ex- 
perience in this most important part of medical work. 

2. Residents are allowed to perform a number of minor operations, 
thus gaining valuable surgical training to compensate in some measure 
for the necessary drudgery of hospital routine. The total number 
of operations performed by internes last year was 67. 

3. Meetings of the resident staff are held fortnightly for the discus- 
sion of cases of special interest and the reviewing of current journals. 
The effort is made as far as possible to encourage careful reporting of 
cases, with reference to future medical society or journal work. The 
further development of this feature is contemplated. 

While the hospital is organically separate from the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, having its own independent charter and 
management, and can in no sense be considered the '' College Hos- 
pital," yet it has always been the desire of those in authority to carry 
out the design of the founders with respect to clinical teaching. To 
this end, both clinical lectures and bedside instruction are given, 
any women students of medicine being at liberty to attend the former. 
Practical instruction is systematically given in the various morning clin- 
ics of the dispensary service, and the students of the College are invited 
in sections of four to witness operations in the hospital. During the 
College term special obstetrical advantages are offered in the Maternity 
under the direction of the Professor of Obstetrics and her associate, the 
former of whom will report more fully upon the work of this department. 

From the time of its inception to the present the Training School of 
the Woman's Hospital has been a cherished interest. From small and 
tentative beginning, reaching out cautiously at first after best methods 
where all were untried, the project grew steadily until the school 
secured a recognized and well-estaolished position — the first of its kind 
in the city. The early reports tell of the difficulty in securing suitable 
women to undertake this line of work. 
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The report of the Training School Committee, published in 1876, 
contains the following paragraph : " In the fifteen years of the hos- 
pital's existence this pledge for the training of nurses (referring to a 
clause in the charter) has been faithfully carried out ; and before a 
separate endowment was made for the Training School our early 
reports bear witness to the efficiency of the resident physicians in 
directing this especial work. Nurse training was part of the hospital 
routine ; and from time to time, though without any formal certificate 
of graduation, we were able to send out capable nurses into private 
families, or to have them take responsible positions in other hospitals 
and charitable institutions." 

In 1872 the Managers established a systematic course of lectures to 
nurses, and within the next three years twenty-one nurses were gradu- 
ated. The total number has since reached 399, and many have occu- 
?ied responsible administrative and executive positions elsewhere, 
'he story of the introduction of a class of Woman's Hospital nurses 
into the Woman's Pavilion at the Philadelphia Hospital, and subse- 
quently into the Pennsylvania and Orthopaedic Hospitals, has become 
training school history, much as some of the transformations wrought 
appear like romance. Public recognition was first given in graduation 
exercises in 1883, and each succeeding year has seen go forth from this 
Alma Mater those who through strenuous toil and extended practical 
bedside experience have won the title " trained nurse." 

This sketch, cursory though it is, would be incomplete without some 
mention of the share of the Woman's Hospital in caring for the sick 
and wounded soldiers of the Spanish- American War. In the coun- 
try's emergency, accommodations for seventy patients were placed at 
the disposal of the War Department, and ninety-seven men were cared 
for in all, a report of which will be found in the transactions of this 
Association for the year 1899. Of this number sixty-four were suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever. 

On September 26, 1898, a train run by the Red Cross Society from 
Camp Meade, Middletown, Pennsylvania, to Philadelphia was equip- 
ped and managed by the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia and the 
Woman's Homoeopathic Association, and on October 31st a second 
train equipped and managed by the Woman's Hospital alone was run 
over the same route. 

To the majority, if not to all of these men, it was a novel experi- 
ence to be entirely under the medical care of women. But from the 
moment they realized that they had changed the rough accommoda- 
tions of a camp hospital for the comfort of large, airy wards and rooms, 
and that after the vicissitudes of the transfer from camp to city, they 
could at length rest, only expressions of gratitude and appreciation 
fell from their lips. Numerous letters came from the men themselves 
and from their families after their departure from the hospital, all 
bearing the same import, and on one occasion resolutions of apprecia- 
tion for the care they had received were drawn up and signed by all 
the soldiers at that time in the institution. 
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The statistical summary of the past year's work is as follows : 

Number of patients in hospital January 1, 1899 . . 53 

Number of patients admitted in 1899 .... 985 

Total number of cases treated in 1899 .... 1,038 

Total number of patients treated in different clinics . . 5,425 

Number of visits of clinic patients 20,496 

Number of monthly visits of clinic patients . . . 1,569 

Number of new cases visited at their homes . * . 848 

Number of visits to patients at their homes . . . 3,937 

Number of births in hospital • 205 

Number of births in out-practice 80 

Number of operations in clinic 150 

Total number of operations 690 

Number of prescriptions compounded .... 28,369 

It cannot be necessary, in view of this history of progress, and in 
the face of present attainment, to speak individually of those who 
throughout the past thirty-nine years have been promoters of the wel- 
fare of the hospital. Achievement is never without commensurate 
endeavor, and only faithful, continuous, self-sacrificing and coopera- 
tive effort could have accomplished these results just recounted. We 
would honor those into whose heritage we have entered, and determine 
to carry worthily a work so well wrought hitherto. 



THE MATERNITY OF THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By ANNA E. BROOMALL, M.D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 



In the charter approved the twenty-second day of March, 1861, 
the treatment of obstetrical cases was embodied as one of the main 
purposes for the establishment of the hospital. The annual reports 
from 1861 to 1867 showed the great need of such a department, for 
nearly one-half of all the patients treated during that time were obstetri- 
cal, and further evidence of the importance attached to this branch of 
medical work was shown by the fact that Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland 
spent a year in the Maternity of Paris, in preparation for the position 
of resident physician. 

Under the able management of Dr. Cleveland the obstetrical work 
prospered, for her charming personality attracted patients, and she 
made a judicious selection of the best French methods of accouche- 
ment, but her work waj3 hampered by limited ward space and conse- 
quent impossibility of isolating obstetrical patients. It is true that a 
small ward, known as No. 8, was set apart for a delivery -room, but 
after confinement the patients were removed to the general medical 
and surgical wards, where often a puerperal patient was found by the 
side of a suppurative case. That the* reports were good under such 
unfavorable circumstances was due to the most careful supervision 
and to the limited number of patients. 

In the early seventies the effect of German teaching began to be ap- 
parent in all lying-in hospitals ; in Vienna the investigations of Sem- 
melweiss already had led to careful disinfection of the hands of the 
obstetricians and nurses and to isolation of fever cases. The first efiect 
of this great reformation in obstetrics appeared in the Woman's Hos- 
pital in the resolution of the Managers to erect a separate maternity 
building, and in the annual report for 1874 a note is made of the be- 
ginning of a building fund. In the following year thirty-seven beds 
were reported as the utmost capacity of the Hospital, and, in order to 
enlarge the building, application was made to the State for aid. In 
this way $15,000 were obtained, and plans for a building were soon 
under consideration. 

In July, 1877, the site was selected, ground was broken, and by 
March 16, 1878, the present Maternity building was roofed and the 
first floor completed. In a foot-note in the report of that year the 
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^statement was made that " the original appropriation asked of the 
State to build and furnish the Maternity Hospital was $80,000, of 
which $15,000 were granted. As this is the only maternity hospital 
in the State under the care of women managers and physicians, and as 
furnishing important clinical advantages to the Woman's Medical 
Oollege, its usefulness is manifest both as a charity and school for 
medical education." 

Failing to obtain any further aid from the State, the second floor was 
finished in 1878 at the expense of Mr. Joshua T. Jeanes, and in 1880 
the third floor was completed through the generosity of Miss Mary 
Jeanes. The plan of the building was to accommodate about fifty 
patients, with separate rooms for each patient and arrangement of the 
floors for use in rotation. The main idea of the construction was to 
secure the privacy and protection from infection of a well-regulated 
home. The erection and the maintenance of a hospital constructed on 
such a liberal plan, regarding air space, is always expensive, but the 
result of the medical work will justify the outlay of money. In 1878 
this maternity building was probably the only hospital in this country 
presenting the peculiar feature of separate rooms for the patients. 

Since 1882 both money and the energy of the Managers have been 
diverted from the Maternity to the erection of a new general hospital 
building. The result of this neglect became so marked three years 
ago that the physicians were aroused to the necessity of obtaining 
money for repairs. Several thousand dollars were collected and ex- 
pended in tearing out old wooden floors and laying new, hard floors, 
introducing modern plumbing, and in tiling, plastering and painting 
walls ; these improvements, with new iron furniture, have efl*ected quite 
a reformation, but much still remains to be done. 

Under many disadvantages the medical work of the Maternity has 
prospered, 3797 women having been delivered ; systematic bedside in- 
struction, during most of the time, has been given to women doctors 
and women medical students, and also demonstrations of all obstet- 
rical operations. In this connection it is a matter of interest to note 
the occurrence of a case of triplets among a number of multiple 
births. 

Careful experimentation in medical science has been an important 
feature in the management of the maternity work, all new methods 
have been promptly introduced, subjected to trial and afterward re- 
tained or discarded according to their worth. Pads in medicine, as 
simple fashions, have not been taken up, but all procedures promising 
better results in the treatment of diseases and decrease in the death- 
rate have been adopted. While the practice of using the intra-uterine 
douche after every confinement was advocated by the general profes- 
sion, it was tried in the Woman's Hospital, but was soon abandoned, as 
the results did not realize the expectations. This Maternity was the 
first in the United States to adopt and to recommend to the American 
profession episiotomy for the prevention of perineal tears. The second 
case of symphysiotomy in this city and the third in this country was 
performed within these walls, with safety to mother and child. Since 
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March 6, 1883, there have been seven Cesarean sections, two of them 
the Porro modification ; five of the mothers and six of the infiints have 
been saved. The adoption of the posture of hjper-extension of the 
thighs, the so-called *' Hange Lage," as an aid to instrumental deliver- 
ies, followed closely Walcher's publication. Prochownik's method of 
resuscitation of the new-bom received favor, and has become a routine 
practice. 

Great attention has been given in this school to pelvimetry ; since 
1875 all pelves have been measured and carefiiUy studied. This practice 
detected slight deviations from the normal, and obtained statistics of a 
surprisingly large number of pelvic abnormalities. The large pro- 
portion of negro women was in part accountable for the abnormal 
pelves, especially those of a rhachitic nature ; the foreign nationalities, 
notably German and Irish, furnished a number of contracted pelves, 
and among our native population the coxalgic and the scoliotic pelves 
were quite frequent. 

Careful consideration has been given to the repair of all birth 
lesions, even of a minor grade, and the normal, as well as the abnormal 
lying-in, has received strict attention. The teaching has been particu- 
larly emphasized upon the early recognition and correction of uterine 
displacements in the pueiperium, with the object of ameliorating the 
condition of our women after childbirth. 



THE MATERNITY HOSPITAL OF THE WOMAN'S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

By ANNA E. BROOMALL, M.D., 

PBOFESSOB OF OBSTETRICS IN THB "WOUAH'B MEDICAL OOLUEGB OF PENNSTLVANIA. 



This year the little out-practice hospital at 335 Washington 
Avenue has reached its twelfth birthday, and haj3 on its books records 
of 2222 births. Beginning in its first year with 46, and annually in- 
creasing the number, it now reports 300 to 350 cases a year. 

Last year the internes themselves made 1300 visits, and the students 
in attendance on the cases nearly doubled that number. 

Of the more than 2000 cases but 2 have died while under the care 
of the Maternity, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. — a remarkable 
showing, considering the circumstances under which the work is done. 
The first, a drunken woman, who had not been sober for a week, nor 
eaten a good meal, died suddenly undelivered, during our attempt to 
extract a child presenting by the brow. The second, a gonorrhoea 
case, died on the ninth day, apparently after a pus-tube rupture. An 
autopsy was not allowed. 

This winter a patient suffering with double pneumonia was delivered 
and removed to a hospital, where she died two weeks later. 

Each student delivers eight women, and makes the necessary visits 
for two weeks, reporting in full at the end of the year to the Professor 
of Obstetrics. In addition to this there are always some students who 
wish to do extra work during the summer. Of this privilege advan- 
tage was taken during the whole of last summer. The Junior Class 
attend twice a week at registration hour and make external examina- 
tions, and take pelvic measurements of the pregnant women. 

Since the Chair of Obstetrics of the Woman's Medical College es- 
tablished this department in 1888, in order that each student should 
do the actual work of the confinement and puerperium, other medical 
colleges have opened similar institutions, so the poor of Philadelphia 
can easily obtain free attendance ; but the patients show an appreciation 
of the kindness and courtesy and skill of women medical students by 
returning again and again to 335 Washington Avenue. 



THE WEST PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 
By ELIZABETH L. PECK, M.D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 



This year of 1900 being a time for recording progress, a brief 
review of the history of the West Philadelphia Hospital for Women 
may be in order. 

I quote a few sentences from the report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, published ailer the first six months of the exist- 
ence of the hospital, as showing the origin and purpose of the institu- 
tion: 

"In May, 1889, five women met in the parlor of Dr. Comly-Howell 
to discuss the possibility of establishing in West Philadelphia a hospital 
and dispensary for women under the care of women. The necessity for 
this was forced upon their minds by the ever-extending limits of our 
city. Poor people in this locality were often unable to avail themselves 
of the much appreciated benefits of the Woman's Hospital (on North 
College Avenue) on account of the distance and limit of time they 
<5ould afford from their homes. None of the various hospitals already 
established offered a place where women could be treated by women, 
and this desired end was freely discussed at the above meetings. All 
were in favor of this undertaking, but some were doubtful, afraid to 
take so great a responsibility without a penny for their treasury. 
Courage was soon gained, however, and this was largely due to the 
strong nature of Dr. Comly-Howell, who, in every objection urged or 
doubt expressed, maintained a serenity and confidence that was in itself 
an inspiration." 

In July, 1889, the hospital was opened, the extent of the equip- 
ment being an almost empty, old-fashioned house set in a garden of 
fine old trees, and a dispensary containing a few drugs, a half-dozen 
instruments, a doctor and a maid. 

The first house-patient came in August ; little by little the necessi- 
ties of a hospital and a dispensary were acquired. In April, 1891, 
the house at 4035 Parrish Street, the present building, was purchased 
and the hospital was moved into more suitable quarters. 

In June, 1893, the house on Ogden Street was bought for dispensarv 
use, some of the money from the estate of Mary Jeanes — from which 
many gifts had before been received — being used for this purpose. 

In 1894 our fine operating-room, which meets the requirements of 
aseptic surgery, waa built and furnished by Dr. Anna P. Sharpless. 
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In 1895 the main building was renovated, an elevator and diet 
kitchen built, and the third floor transformed firom low, half-attic 
rooms to commodious and airy quarters. 

In 1896 the maternity wards were opened in a house adjoining the 
dispensary. 

The training school for nurses began with the opening of the hos- 
pital, and the very general testimony of physicians and patients to 
the character of the work done by our graduates has convinced us of 
the value of the careful training that may be given in small hospitals. 

The Auxiliary Society was organized almost from the beginning of 
the hospital; its valuable gifls, and even more valuable personal 
interest, have always been highly appreciated. 

Now, after ten years of work, we can note the growth from our small 
beginnings. During the year 1899, 314 patients were treated in the 
house, 19 having been treated during the first six months of the hos- 
pital's existence; 1152 patients were treated in the dispensary and 
586 at their homes, against 186 in the dispensary and 42 at their 
homes during the earlier period. 

We have now about 150 maternity cases during each year. 

Three resident physicians are engaged in the work of the hospital, 
and we have a training school of fourteen nurses under the care of a 
head nurse. 

There is one permanently endowed bed, and we have recently re- 
ceived money for a second free bed. There are also four annually 
endowed beds for the treatment of the poor. These are almost always 
full, and many times applicants must be sent elsewhere because our 
means will not allow us to receive them. 

All this has been accomplished by personal effort. The hospital 
has never received State aid. 

To the major operations in the hospital, students of the Woman's 
Medical College are always invited, if they desire it, and the interest 
of the graduates of the college has always been warm and genuine. 
We commend the hospital to your continued interest, and would state 
that one crying need of the institution is increased facilities for mater- 
nity work. 



THE HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY OF THE ALUMNiE 

OF THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By GERTRUDE A. WALKER, M.D., 

SECBETARY OF THE BOABD OF MANAGBBS. 



This institution which, under Dr. Amy S. Barton's initiative, began 
its modest existence five years ago, has become a real factor in the 
practical education of our young graduates and under-graduates. 
Clinics in all the branches of medicine, including dentistry, are daily 
carried on at the Dispensary from nine o'clock until four, and a large 
out-practice contributes valuable material. An interne, an externe, 
and a doctor of pharmacy are all kept busy by their several responsi- 
bilities, while the clinicians carry on their various departments with 
great success and mutual benefit to the patients and themselves. 

One year ago the rented house in which the clinics had been held 
was found to be too small for the work, and an effort was made to 
secure funds to obtain larger and more convenient quarters. Suffi- 
cient money had been raised to secure an endowment mortgage upon 
a desirable house across the street, when the generous and unexpected 
gift of $5000 from the Mary T. Jeanes estate, through Anna Jeanes, 
executrix, made it possible to buy the house outright. The expendi- 
ture of a little more money for alteration converted the house into a 
very desirable one for our purpose. So that now, untrammelled by debt, 
and inspired by principles of government that entitle the institution 
to the respect and regard of all who labor for it, the work goes on 
smoothly and satisfactorily. 

A few figures regarding last year's work will perhaps not be unin- 
teresting : 



No. of new cases registered this year . 

No. of visits to surgical clinic 

No. of visits to medical clinic 

No. of visits to gynecological clinic 

No. of visits to throat, nose and ear clinic . 

No. of visits to eye clinic .... 

No. of visits to children's clinic . 

No. of visits to skin clinic (since January) . 

No. of visits to dental clinic (since September) 

Treated by resident out of clinic hours 

Visits made by externe 

8 



3728 
3401 
2070 
2618 
2121 
1684 
1597 
79 

143 
1354 

923 
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With a view to further extension we have accumulated a rcBerve 
fund of nearly $1000, and we have for current expenses about $500 
in the treasury. The Managing Board is entirely made up of women, 
many of whom are physicians. The president of the board is Dr. 
Clara Marshall. 

We solicit the interest and aid of all who believe in the work of 
women physicians for the sick and poor women and children of the 
crowded district, and invite a close inspection of the methods we em- 
ploy to help people without pauperizing them. 



REPORTS FROM COLLEGE SOCIETIES.* 



The Students' Association. 

Not until 1880 — thirty years after the founding of our beloved 
Alma Mater — did the student body realize the necessity of concerted 
action. This realization was due not alone to the increasing number of 
students but also to the expansion of the college curriculum. 

A meeting was called, an organization effected, and the Students' 
Association sprang into existence, with Emma B. Culbertson, now of 
Boston, as its first president, and M. E. Rei&nyder, now of China, as its 
first secretary. The object of the Association, in the words of its first 
president, was to create an authoritative and dignified medium of com- 
munication between students and Faculty. How its field has broad- 
ened, however, can only be learned by carefully reading the records. 
A few of the earlier transactions will recall to those who were then 
members memories of bygone days, and prove to those who are now 
students that their path is much smoother and pleasanter than that of 
their predecessors. 

It is interesting to note that the first transaction was a request that 
Dr. H. C. Wood continue his lectures on electro-therapeutics. At the 
second meeting it was announced that Dr. Janney would be very glad 
to have our students remain for the surgical clinics at the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, and that he would present his cases in as unobjectionable 
form as possible. 

The first commencement reception was voted for in 1881. In the 
same year two of our now leading educators objected to quizzes by Dr. 
Wood " because they are so embarrassing before a large audience." 

The session of 1887-88 was an unusually active one for the Association. 
In this year appears the first mention of a chair of preventive medi- 
cine. The founding of a gymnasium was proposed, and $113 was 
raised for the purpose. The opening of the library during college 
hours was obtained ; $207 was raised for hospital purposes by means 
of a fair. The question of how often a member should be allowed to 
speak in one meeting on the same subject came up. The majority 
thought twice sufficient, but one who is now prominent among the 
alumnae was sure that ten times was not too often. In May of this 
year appears the sad record of the death of Dean Bodley. 

In 1889, caps and gowns were adopted for Commencement. In the 
same year the greatest undertaking of the Association was inaugurated, 

1 Prepared by under-gradnate students of the College. 
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namely, the endowment of a hospital bed for the use of students. To 
endow such a bed as that which the students use costs $5000, but the 
Board of Managers kindly accepted $3000 for the college sessions, pay- 
able in three payments of $1000 each, the bed to become available for 
90 days on the payment of the first thousand, 180 days on payment of 
the second thousand, and 270 days on the payment of the third thou- 
sand. The first payment was made by the treasurer. Dr. Eleanor C. 
Jones, on April 1, 1895, and about $500 toward the second payment 
has been collected. The bed has been of great assistance to the stu- 
dents, the available time having been more than used. 

The college colors, gray and red, were adopted in 1892. 

Constant efibrt has been made through the Association to induce 
hospitals to open their doors to women internes, with varying success. 

The records of the Association bear evidence of the harmony and 
kindly feeling that have existed and still exist between the student 
body and the Faculty. 

The Chbistian Association. 

Since no report of the work of the Young Women's Christian 
Association has been presented in previous years to the alumnse, it 
seems necessary to give in brief a sketch of its early history. 

In 1888, Miss Susannah Brinton, of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, offered the use of the house on the corner of Twenty-second 
and Thompson Streets (since known as Brinton Hall) to the Christian 
Association, subject to the following conditions : The house was to be 
kept in repair, the taxes paid, a restaurant opened for the students, 
and at the end of five years Brinton Hall was to be bought by the 
Association. 

The restaurant proved such an expense that at the close of the five 
years only fifty dollars could be given by it to the purchase ftmd. 

During the year 1895-96 a definite effort was made to complete the 
amount necessary for purchase, and in April, 1896, the building was 
secured for $6500, $2000 being paid in cash, the balance remaining as 
a mortgage. Dr. Henry Leffmann has acted as trustee of the fund, 
and the year just closed finds the mortgage reduced to $3000. 

Up to the present time the yearly interest has been a heavy tax on 
the Association, seriously hindering its work, and until this debt is can- 
celled comparatively little can be done toward making the building 
attractive and homelike. 

A great effort is now being made to raise the $3000 remaining on 
the mortgage; already $1275 has been promised on condition that 
the remainder be collected before April 1, 1901. The students have 
assumed the responsibility of $400 in addition, leaving $1325 still to 
be pledged. 

The year which has just closed has been most successful. About one- 
third of the students are now members of the Association, which has 
come to be recognized by the College as a factor of much importance 
in student life.. 
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A Sunday afternoon songservioe at the Hospital and a mid-week 
prayer- meeting at Brinton Hall have been well attended throughout 
the year. 

The Association offers the use of its reading-room to all students ; a 
quiz-room is at the disposal of private classes for a nominal sum ; a 
bed-room is rented at low rate to seniors on maternity duty at the 
Hospital. Every effort is made to aid new students ; hand-books of 
information are sent to all, and during registration week members of 
the Association are at the college ready to help those unfamiliar with 
the city. 

A reception given during the first month of the College year aims 
to introduce the incoming students to the upper classes. 

Now that the burden of the mortgage bids fair to be removed, we 
are encouraged to plan for a better equipment for the building as a 
college club-house, and to look for the time when students shall natu- 
rally turn to Brinton Hall as an attractive place of relaxation from 
the round of college duties. 



The Medical Society. 

The Medical Society of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania was founded in December, 1893, by members of the classes of 
'94 and '95, its objects being " the development of medical knowledge, 
and to familiarize its members with the government and working of 
medical societies in general." Dr. Caroline Lawrence was its first 
president. Her successors, elected each year from the senior class, were 
Dr. Frances Carpenter, Dr. Mary Hopkms Smith, Dr. Mary Elizabeth 
Barrell, Dr. Alice K. Evans and Dr. Charlotte Gardner. 

The first meeting was addressed by Dr. John B. Roberts. Regular 
meetings are held once a month, on Saturday night, in one of the col- 
lege lecture-rooms. The programmes carried out have been most 
varied in character. Hygiene from various stand-points, and the im- 
portance of physical culture and gymnastics in medicine have been 
ably discussed by Dr. Clara Marshall, Dr. Frances Emily White, Dr. 
Anna E. Broomall, Dr. Caroline M. Purnell, Dr. Frances C. Van Gasken, 
Dr. Bertha Lewis, Dr. Grace Spiegle ; Florence E. Briggs, of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, Miss Hopkins, of Drexel Institute, and Mrs. 
Harvey Allen, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The subject of Diseases of the Eye has been presented by the late 
Dr. Amy S. Barton, Dr. Gertrude A. Walker and Dr. Jeannie S. 
Adams ; the Relations of the Physician to the Claims of Social Path- 
ology, by Dr. Anna M. Fullerton. 

Following is a list of other subjects, with names of lecturers : Pos- 
sibilities of Rontgen Rays in Medicine, Professor Austin Goodspeed 
and Dr. Henry Leffmann. Hypnotism, Dr. Chas. K. Mills and Pro- 
fessor Newbold. The Development of the Teeth and Neuroses of Den- 
tal Origin, Dr. C. N. Peirce. The Causes, Diagnosis and Treatment 
of the More Common Forms of Insanity, Dr. Albert R. Moulton. 
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Bacteriology, Dr. Lydia Babinowitch and Dr. Coplin, of Jefferson 
Medical College. Orthopedics, Dr. H. Augustus Wilson. Pediatrics, 
Dr. J. Madison Taylor. Hints on Diagnosis, Dr. J. Cbeston Morris. 
The Use and Abuse of Morphine, Dr. Frederick A. Packard. Martial 
Medication, Dr. Frederick P. Henry. Neurasthenia and Angina Pec- 
toris, Dr. A. A. Stevens. Medical Ethics and Medical Jurisprudence, 
Dr. John B. Boberts, Dr. Henry Leffmann and Dr. Ella B. Everitt. 

Discussions and reports of cases by students have occupied several 
evenings. 

Three years ago the custom was begun of giving a mid-year recep- 
tion to the students and friends of the college. 

The entire membership contains 243 names ; one year's work in a 
medical college is the only condition of eligibility. The fact that the 
number of members now in college is larger than ever before is proof 
of the place of the Society as a social and intellectual factor in the col- 
lege life and that it is realizing year by year the hopes of its founders. 



The Glee Club. 

The Glee Club was organized in 1895 with about ten or twelve mem- 
bers, who met weekly at the homes of different members of the club, 
and sang for their own amusement. 

The first public concert was given in 1897 in the east lecture-room 
of the College, and proved such a success that it was decided to give 
a concert every year at the close of the college term. This annual 
concert was given in the clinical amphitheatre of the Woman's Hos- 
pital. At the close of the year 1898-99, the* Glee Club gave a concert 
in the New Century Drawing-room. The net proceeds, amounting to 
about $285, were given to the Maternity at 335 Washington Avenue 
and the Alumnse Dispensary. 'The annual concert in 1900 was held 
in the college building, and in connection with the music, a farce, en- 
titled " No Cure, No Pay," was presented. 

During the winter of 1898-99, the Club sang before the Woman's 
Club at Media, and the College Club of Philadelphia, as well as at 
several receptions in our own college. 

The annual concerts of 1899 and 1900 were given in our own build- 
ing, with no attempt to raise money, and no object other than to pro- 
vide a pleasant evening's entertainment for the students and their 
friends. The Club has been the means of developing considerable 
latent musical talent, which has found expression in three original col- 
lege songs, written by students. 

During its short existence the Club has enjoyed the privilege usually 
granted to the youngest child. A most flattering interest has been 
shown by all its friends, its shortcomings have been pardoned, and 
appreciation, beyond its deserts, has been accorded to all its under- 
takings. 



REPORTS FROM VARIOUS PARTS OP THE UNITED 

STATES. 



THE WEST. 



California. I^ances E. Sprague, M.D., Cflcus of 1891. 

The number of women registered in California as regular practi- 
tioners of medicine is 217. The medical schools represented bj this 
number are 32. I give below the names of the more well-kiiown 
schools: 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania .... 28 

Woman's Medical College of New York Infirmary . . 9 
Woman*8 Hospital Medical Collie of Chicago, now Woman's 

Medical Department of N. W. University .... 81 
Cooper Medical College, formerly Medical College of the 

Pacific 26 

Medical Department of University of California ... 26 

Medical Department University of Michigan ... 14 

Medical Department Willamett University, Oregon . . 8 

College of Medicine, University of Southern California . 9 

Scattering 87 

Total 217 

The number of women physicians who have held public appoint- 
ments is comparatively few. One is on the School Board of Oakland, 
Cal., one has been on the Board of Health in the same city. One, a 
graduate of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, is on the 
Board of Health in Woodland, Cal. By a recently passed resolution, 
the Board of Lunacy Commissioners has opened two of the five State 
insane asylums to women. They are, however, to hold a somewhat 
subordinate position, and to receive less compensation than the men 
assistants. This we hope to remedy when the next legislature meets. 
One appointment has been made. Recently an assistant city physi- 
cian was appointed by the Board of Health of San Francisco, and a 
woman was the appointee. In the College of Medicine of Southern 
California a woman is Professor of Pediatrics, and women are assistants 
in the college work. In San Francisco colleges women are assistants 
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in the cHdIcs, but hold no position connected with the college proper. 
In the State and county societies women are admitted freely. In the 
local societies (not county) in Southern California they are welcome. 
This is not so in San Francisco, although repeated efforts have been 
made to gain admittance. The present standing of women physicians 
in the community is better than in former years in the norinern part 
of the State. In the south the attitude toward women has always been 
more cordial. A very hostile feeling is not infrequently encountered 
in and around San Francisco, but is not so openly expressed as in 
former years. There are comparatively few women taking up special 
work, as eye, ear, nose and throat. Probably not more than six in the 
whole State are working on these lines alone. There are very few 
specially trained bacteriologists and pathologists, not more than four. 
In surgery there are not more than four. The bulk of the work is 
done among women and children, although there are some who have 
more general practice. There is only one hospital in San Francisco, 
the Children's Hospital of San Francisco, where women are on the 
attending staff. Originally there were only women on the staff, but now 
the majority of the staff are men. The hospital was founded and built 
up by women physicians ; but as resignations have been made the 
places have been filled by men — with but one exception — and the 
prospects are poor for any additional appointment for women, up to 
present writing. The City and County Hospital of San Francisco 
has two women externes. Women are not allowed as internes, there 
being strong opposition to them. While the public are becoming more 
accustomed to women physicians, and are more favorable to them, the 
profession is not, as a rule, cordial toward them, and the atmosphere is 
one of tolerance, and even, on occasion, hostility. 



Oregon. Alice Ball- Chapman, M,D,, Class of 1886. 

The number of physicians in practice in this State is not known. 
There is no reliable list ; the Secretary of the State does not know. 
There is said to be one doctor for every 350 persons, and 60 women 
physicians. Of the women 35 are in Portland, which has 80,000 
inhabitants of the 350,000 in the State. It should be remembered that 
Oregon has an area nearly twice as great as that of all the New Eng- 
land States. There are few institutions having medical offices. So far 
as I can learn only one woman physician has ever been appointed to a 
public office. Dr. Davidson, of our own school, was for a short time 
assistant physician to the State Insane Asylum. The appointment is a 
political one, and a change in administration deprived her of the posi- 
tion. The State Medical Society, meeting once a year, admits women 
members. In 1892, Dr. Mae Whitney Cardwell was elected treasurer 
of the society and has held the office ever since. None of the local 
societies has ever admitted women. Application has been made to the 
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Portland society several times, but in each instance the applicant ha» 
been kindly advised to withdraw her name before its presentation to 
the society, and has always followed the advice, on the assurance that 
she could not possibly be elected. Five years ago a woman graduate 
of the medical department of the State University earned the appoint- 
ment of interne to the hospital ; this position depends on the class stand- 
ing during the entire course. Public announcement was made of the 
award, but the appointee was privately advised by her professors not to 
accept the position ; as there never had been a woman interne before^ 
she would find it very uncomfortable. She followed the advice, which, 
it may be said, fairly represents the sentiment of the State in regard 
to advancement generally. 

Until recently women physicians have not had a good name, particu- 
larly in Portland. Some of the earlier practitioners did a notoriously 
irregular and criminal practice and gave a bad reputation to the pro- 
fession for women. It has been lived down in large part, however, by 
the later comers who have maintained a high standard of life and 
practice. Their persistent effort has had its effect ; in general, the 
woman physician now stands on her own merits ; she is well spoken 
of, and she has a good share of the desirable practice. All through 
the State the practice is of a very general character. There are 
specialists, of course, but only one in the State who confines himself to 
his line of nervous diseases. Men and women take whatever comes 
to them. Some of the younger women are beginning to operate as 
they have opportunity, and some of the best of the younger men in 
Portland give them valuable aid. In the country towns the men 
treat the women in the profession with marked fairness and courtesy. 
Five graduates of our own school have settled in Oregon, but no one 
of them has won distinction. One went as a nurse to Manila, sent by 
the Woman's Emergency Corps. But most of the women physicians 
are graduates of one of the two Oregon schools. In addition, there 
are worthy representatives of the leading schools for women in the 
country. Dr. Mary Thompson was the first woman to practice in 
Oregon. She is a native of New York. She read medicine in Illi- 
nois and took lectures in Cincinnati, but never graduated. She opened 
an office in Portland thirty-four years ago, and practised eighteen 
years. She gained a large practice and retired with the respect of 
the community and of most of the profession. At seventy-five she is 
still an active and vigorous woman. She deserves not only the credit 
due the pioneer but the esteem which work of high character always 
merits. 



Colorado. Caroline E. Spencer, M.D,, Class of 1892. 

Colorado being a State in which the suffrage extends to women in 
all respects as to men, it would seem superfluous to speak of the status 
of women physicians here, that being a question more especially of 
individual ability and social position, and therefore not a matter for 
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generalization. The number of women in practice in the 8tateis about 
200. About 50 have held public positions. Women are admitted to 
the county and State medical societies on the same basis as men. The 
third vice-president and the recording secretary of the Colorado 
State Medical Association at the present time are women. There is 
also in Denver a medical association, the Denver Clinical Society, hav- 
ing a membership of about 50, all of whom are women. Various 
public positions have at one time and another been filled by women, aa, 
for instance, the office of county physician in Pueblo, and places on 
the staff of State institutions. The staff of the State Industrial Home 
for Girls is made up entirely of women physicians ; a woman is on the 
staff of the Arapahoe County Hospital, and one woman has been sani- 
tary inspector in the Heafth Department of Denver. In addition, 
women are found connected with many of the private charitable insti- 
tutions throughout the State. The practice of most women physicians 
is general. They are also engaged in work not strictly included in 
practice, as on the school boards, on the State Board of Charity and 
Correction, and on the State Board of Pardons. Thus women in 
Colorado meet the conditions and limitations of life as elsewhere, it 
being doubtless to their advantage that they possess the full privileges 
of citizenship. 

Nebraska. Inez C. PhiUmck, M.D., Class of 1891. 

There are 30 women regular physicians practising in Nebraska, 
5 of whom are graduates of our own college ; 9 are from the North- 
western University in Chicago, 9 from the Omaha Medical College, 
5 from the University of Michigan, 1 from the New York College, 
and others from smaller institutions. 

In thirteen public institutions women hold official positions, two of 
which are through special appointment by the Governor of the State. 
The State Insane Asylum has employed a woman physician since 1883, 
four having served during the seventeen years, all of the regular school. 
The Asylum for Chronic Insane appointed Dr. Mary Ewing to its staff 
in the summer of 1899. The Industrial Home at Milford has employed 
a woman physician since its foundation, six having served in all. From 
1890 to 1897, Dr. Julia Teele, of the Class of 1888 of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, filled the position most acceptably, 
but gave place at last to a woman of the triumphing political party's 
choice. The Home for the Friendless at Lincoln has, since its estab- 
lishment, had three women as attending physicians. One of these was 
Dr. Louisa B. Smallwood MacDonald, of the Woman's Medical College, 
class of 1889. 

The superintendent of the Industrial School for Girls at Geneva 
intends to recommend, in his next report to the Governor, the appoint- 
ment of a woman physician. 

Public sentiment in favor of women phjrsicians is certainly increas- 
ing in direct ratio to the quality of women physicians in any given 
locality. 
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South Dakota. Frances Wood, M,D., Class of 1895. 

All of our towns are small, having 2000 to 4000 inhabitants. Most 
of them are healthy. Few could support more than one woman physi- 
cian, and she would be obliged to encounter strong competition, as each 
town has its half-dozen physicians where there should be but two. She 
thus has not the comfort of a consultant of her own sex, a loyal colleague 
to stand with her in time of need. Very little surgery is done by our 
physicians of either sex, except in the mining districts. In Lead City 
there is a small, well-equipped hospital, where the miners are cared for 
by the contract surgeons. Almost all other cases permitting delay and 
transportation are taken East for operation. In our larger towns, such 
as 8ioux Falls, where there is room for more physicians, the women 
have held their own and attained considerable prominence. 

In our smaller towns (and with the exception of Aberdeen, Sioux 
Falls and Madison, we have few of over 4000 people) several women 
physicians have, in the language of the country, become " well fixed." 

A woman physician in Pierre has the confidence and respect of the 
community, and more than her share of the practice. Another in 
Yankton has met with marked success. 

Dr. Frances Wood, well-known socially in the State, is better known 
professionally for her work in Manila and her lectures since her return 
than for medical work in the State, as she has not practised medicine 
in South Dakota. Doubtless no other woman has done so much to 
improve the standing of the women physicians in South Dakota as did 
Dr. Frances Kyle during her five years' practice in Sioux Falls. A 
resident of our largest town, a sister of Senator James H. Kyle, a 
graduate of Ann Arbor University, and a past interne of the New 
England Hospital, she came to the work with the best social, educa- 
tional and professional equipment. Nature as well had done great 
things for her, and her quiet dignity and personal attractiveness were 
valuable adjuncts to her professional training. Through her own per- 
sonality and her family connections she took the first place socially in 
Sioux t'alls, and through that she furthered the cause she loved best. 
She was president of the county medical society at a time when it was 
a great honor to any woman to receive such a position. In the winter 
of 1890 she fell upon a slippery pavement. The injury resulted 
eventually in a pelvic abscess, and she died in Chicago soon after 
an operation from which little was hoped at the time it was per- 
formed. Both patients and colleagues have mourned her death sin- 
cerely, and to the cause of the woman physician in the State her loss 
was great indeed. 

Our laws have been modelled after those of the more advanced East- 
ern States, and a woman physician must be, and is, employed in each 
of the two hospitals for the insane at a salary of $1000 a year. 

People in general respect the learning that they feel comes with a 
medical degree. They respect, even when they fail to assist her, the 
woman who struggles for something broader and higher than is attained 
by the majority. Even those who might put obstacles in her way have 
great admiration for the woman victorious in such a struggle. 
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Kansas. Ida C. Barnes, M,D., Class o/1890. 

Kansas, with a comparative youth of Statehood and a much smaller 
population than many of her sister States, even those of less area, has 
not proven an attractive field for the woman physician, who natur- 
ally and wisely locates in densely populated communities. Yet within 
the boundaries of this State, freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech have been extended to freedom of activity, unfettered by the 
adverse criticism and opposition so often met in older and more con- 
servative States. Again, Kansas with her predominating co-educational 
system could hardly refuse to accord to graduates of both sexes free- 
dom of vocation ; nor has she. There are at present about seventy 
medical women in active practice in the State, there being about thirty- 
five four years ago, so that many of our number are young practi- 
tioners. I know of only seventy who have had public position of any 
kind. 

Women in the medical societies are accorded every privilege and 
courtesy, always being invited to appear on the programme, and are re- 
warded with official position, if faithful in attendance, in proportion to 
their number. Their membership in the societies is as eagerly sought 
as that of their brother practitioners. Incidentally, I may mention that 
since I began attending medical societies in Kansas, smoking during 
sessions has been abolished by common consent, no open mention hav- 
ing been made concerning it, so far as I know. I have served as 
secretary of the Topeka Academy of Medicine and Surgery for two 
years, and one year as president. I was chairman of the Board of 
Censors of the State Medical Society last year, and am secretary of the 
Section on General Medicine this year. I have been elected charter 
member of the Western Surgical and Gynecological Association. One 
of the members of the Judicial Council of the State Medical Society is 
also a woman. Women physicians in the West, at least, could have 
more positions in the medical societies if they would attend more regu- 
larly, and give close attention to the reading of papers and to the 
business of the session. From the men of the medical fraternity I have 
uniformly received the utmost courtesy, which I am convinced will be 
accorded every earnest, hard-working woman physician, in whatever 
position she may find herself, provided she is willing to abide by the 
rules of good common-sense. The women of Kansas are general 
practitioners, with gynecology as a prospective specialty, all doing more 
m this than in any other one line. One of the members of the Topeka 
Board of Health is a woman. 



Illinois. Emma F, Oaston, M.D., Class of 1876. 

A few weeks after the first inauguration of Lincoln, the martyred 
President, two women physicians, graduates of the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania in 1858, came to Illinois from New England. 
They were Dr. C. Annette Buckle and Dr. Marie M. Jones. They 
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met with no real opposition, but received no encouragement. They 
began practice among the poor, whom they reached through the help 
of city missionaries and charitable organizations. Gradually they 
earned the respect and confidence of the leading citizens and became 
the professional attendants of their families. The men physicians 
treated these pioneers with politeness, but there was no actual afiSliation. 
These first two workers made the path comparatively easy for later 
comers. Their immediate successor was Dr. Mary Harris Thompson, 
who, in 1865, founded the Chicago Hospital for Women and Children, 
an institution which she carefully fostered until her death in 1894. It 
now stands as a monument to her good deeds and is inscribed The Mary 
Thompson Hospital; it constitutes an important field of work for 
women physicians. This hospital was the germ of the Woman's 
Medical School of the Northwestern University. 

In the years between 1870 and 1880, many women physicians settled 
in Chicago and its neighborhood. Chicago became the medical centre 
of the state. In Cook County and Adams County women were 
admitted to the County Medical Societies, and held important offices, 
including that of president. In 1876, Sarah Hackett Stevenson, who 
had been graduated the year previous by the Woman's Medical College 
of the Northwestern University, was appointed delegate to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association by the Chicago Medical Society ; and at the 
meeting of the Association, held in Philadelphia, she was accorded a 
place of honor. In 1881, a woman. Dr. Bates, gained by competitive 
examination an appointment as interne in the Cook County Hospital, 
which occupies in Chicago a position relative to the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. Dr Bates served her term to the perfect satis- 
faction of the hospital authorities, but jealous men physicians tried in 
€very possible way to prevent further appointments of women. The 
women have, however, won the day, and annually a woman graduate 
passes creditably the requisite examination and enters Cook County 
Hospital as interne. 

The women physicians became ambitious for State appointments. 
In 1882, Dr. Catherine Miller was appointed to "The Home for 
Feeble-minded Children " at Lincoln. Insane hospitals at Kankakee 
and Dunning appointed women physicians. Philanthropic institutions 
began to seek eagerly the co-operation of women physicians. Recently, 
the State Board of Health elected Dr. Florence Hunt its treasurer. 
She is eminent as a neurologist. 

At present in Chicago there are 131 women regular practitioners ; 
in other cities and towns of the State are found 85 women physicians, 
making a total of 216 women now engaged in the regular practice of 
medicine in Illinois. 



Indiana. Olive Clarke, M,D., Class of 1895. 

In Indiana there are 116 registered women physicians. Indiana 
may, I think, be taken as a representative State in this section of the 
country, and Evansville a representative city of Indiana. The first 
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woman physician came to Evansyille about twenty years ago. She 
graduated from the Woman's College in Chicago. Evansville is far 
enough south to have had a great deal of the southern prejudice 
against professional women. Dr. McMahon struggled against this for 
three years, not making expenses. But strength of character, deter- 
mination, and real ability finally triumphed, and four years ago, when 
compelled to give up her practice because of ill health, due to over- 
work, she had an income of $6000. Several homoeopaths were here 
in the meantime but failed to build up a practice. 

Through Dr. McMahon's efforts, seven years ago, a woman physi- 
cian was appointed on the staff of the Southern Indiana Hospital for 
the Insane, the first appointment of the kind in Indiana. In Evans- 
ville, a city of 75,000 inhabitants, we now have four women physi- 
cians, three regular and one homoeopath. This year two women have 
been appointed on the staff of one of our city hospitals. One woman phy- 
sician is a member of the County Board of Charities and Corrections. 
In the County Medical Society the women are treated with respect, 
and have all the privileges of the Society. A few of the men physi- 
cians are still opposed to women, but the best medical ability of the 
city recognizes the true worth of our women physicians. Dr. Edwin 
Walker, the foremost surgeon of this section of the country, has a 
private sanatorium which contains twenty rooms. He has not hereto- 
fore allowed the physicians of the city the use of his sanatorium, but in the 
past few months he has given me the privilege of caring for my patients 
there. This privilege was given to me, I learned a&rward, because 
he knew all about the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania^ 
as he has friends among the men on the Faculty of our college 
and knows they do not graduate half-trained physicians. Personal 
friendship, perhaps, also influenced him. I now have three patients 
there under my care. Two were operative: one a hysterectomy, 
and the other an oophorectomy. Dr. Walker did the operations, I 
assisting him, but the patients have been entirely under my care since. 
The third patient is a case of " rest cure." The character of the practice 
among the women is general. We do very little surgery ; there is still 
enough prejudice for the people to prefer men for their surgery. But 
in most cases where we have the women of a family for patients we 
have the men also. 

The average income of the woman physician, I find, is about $300(> 
a year. Our professional women occupy a high social place in the 
city, and we have never had a woman physician in the city who has 
not been a credit to the profession. This, I am sure, accounts for the 
success that has been attained in breaking down the prejudice against 
women in their line of work. 



MissouBl. Fra'ncM Colefman-Smith^ M,D.y Class of 1885. 

The advanced position of the medical women of Missouri has been 
gained by the independent and well-sustained conduct of individual 
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women. Except in Kansas City and St. Louis, the smaller inland 
cities boast of one, occasionally more than one woman physician. With 
the retrospective knowledge of the nineteenth century the women of 
this State of the great West can look forward to twentieth century 
triumphs. The pioneer work is done, the pathway is hewed, prejudice 
is dying out, the woman physician's course is onward, until full equality 
will be accorded her in this grand State. There are, in Missouri, about 
115 women practitioners, including homoeopath, eclectic, and regular. 
There are 37 women physicians in Kansas City, and from 45 to 60 in 
St. Louis; the remainder are distributed throughout the smaller 
towns. There is no woman's medical college of the regular school in 
St. Louis ; there are homoeopathic and eclectic institutions that 
admit women. In Kansas City there is a woman's medical college 
of the regular school, also institutions of the other two schools which 
admit women. Dr. Nancy M. Leavell, of St. Louis, was graduated 
from the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1865, nearly 
thirty-five years ago. She was the first regular woman physician to 
locate in St. Louis. For fifteen years she did fine pioneer work ; then 
others entered the field, and now there are many energetic, capable and 
skilful women physicians in this city, the metropolis of the grand 
Mississippi Valley. Perhaps Dr. Mary H. McLean stands at the head 
of the women physicians of St. Louis. She does many major opera- 
tions in surgery. She is the only woman physician who belongs to the 
St. Louis Medical Society, of which she was at one time corresponding 
secretary. This statement makes emphatic the conservatism of this 
society. Dr. McLean is on the stafi* of the Evening Dispensary for 
Women, and is consultant to the City Hospital. Her specialty is 
medical and surgical gynecology and obstetrics. 

Among the many able women physicians of Kansas City, I will se- 
lect several for special mention. 

Dr. Martha C. Dibble has the chair of Gynecology and Clinical 
Instruction at the Woman's Medical College of Kansas City. Her 
specialty is gynecology and nervous diseases of women. She is a 
prominent member of the Missouri Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Dr. Nannio A. Stephano has the chair of Diseases of Children in the 
Woman's Medical College of Kansas City. By the spontaneous vote 
of the gentlemen of the Jackson County Medical Society she was 
elected vice-president. It was the first occasion of a woman being 
dected to an office in the society. 

Dr. Eugenia Metzger, after graduating at the Woman's Medical 
College of Kansas City, took a course in the University of Brussels, 
later on in the Kotunda, Dublin, and in Queen Charlotte, London, 
thereby becoming a Licentiate in Midwifery in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and a member of the London Obstetrical Society. She holds the 
chair of Clinical Obstetrics in the Woman's Medical College of Kansas 
City. 

Dr. Leora Norriss occupies the chair of Obstetrics in the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical College of Kansas Gty. She is physician-in-charge 
of the Door of Hope, assistant physician at the Florence Crittenden 
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Mission, and member of the staff at the Women's and Children's Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Katherine Berry Richardson is President of the Women's and 
Children's Hospital of Kansas City, managed by women of the two 
schools. She is a good operator. She holds one of the chairs in the 
Kansas City College. I am happy to say that she was graduated from 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Emily Colt is Vice-President of the Women's and Children's 
Hospital. She is Professor of Diseases of Children in the Kansas City 
Homoeopathic Medical College. 

Dr. Eliza Mitchell has a large practice, and during her twenty-three 
years of service has reflected honor on the women physicians of Kan- 
sas City. 

The following women are members of the Jackson County Medical 
Society, one of the finest bodies of physicians in Missouri : Nannio P. 
Lewis, Eliza Mitchell, Avis Smith, and Nannio A. Stephano — all of 
Kansas City. 

Allow me to call your attention to a few of the women practitioners 
of the smaller cities : 

Dr. Janet Eeid, of Louisiana, Missouri, returned the middle of Feb- 
ruary from Havana, Cuba, where she was employed by the government 
as druggist and dispensary physician at the yellow fever hospital. This 
position was an honorable one, as it is difficult for a woman to get into 
the army in any other capacity than that of nurse. In Louisiana 
there was much conservatism, but Dr. Reid secured for herself recog- 
nition. 

Dr. Hannah Wilcox, of Joplin, Missouri, has secured many honors. 
At the World's Fair she was in charge of the Woman's Hospital of 
Illinois, on the grounds. 

Dr. A. E. Cullen located in Trenton, Missouri, seven years ago ; at 
that time it was questionable whether a woman could succeed or not. 
Now she has as large a practice as anyone in this section, and is the 
only county doctor among the women of the State, holding this honor 
in Grundy County, Missouri. 

Dr. Elizabeth Hall was graduated from the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. In Carthage, Missouri, where she located, 
women were held in disrepute, but through her efforts the social and 
professional position of women is now assured. 

Dr. Ella Graham was the first woman to practice in Clinton, Mis- 
souri. Two years ago the woman physician was an anomaly in this 
town ; people stopped and stared. Every day Dr. Graham is gaining 
in practice and recognition. 

Dr. Frances Coleman-Smith was graduated from the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania fifteen years ago. She located in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, where she has as large a practice as anyone 
in the county. She was made secretary of the local society when it 
was organized. In 1897 she assisted in organizing the Missouri 
Woman's State Press Association. She is a contributor to both the 
general and the medical press. 
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Women in Missouri are examiners for different beneficiary orders. 
There is no woman physician on a public board. There is no woman 
physician on the staff of our insane asylums, of which we have three. 
Dr. C. A. Woodson, of the St. Joseph Asylum, replied to the question 
for an opinion as to the employment of women in such institutions : 
" I know of no reason why one should not be employed in hospitals for 
the insane." 

The women physicians of Missouri report a general practice. From 
letters received there seems to be no pronounced tendency to spe- 
cialize. 

All communications express an optimistic view of the present stand- 
ing of the women physicians in this 8tate. By their straightforward, 
honorable and strictly professional course they are assisting the 
Faculty of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, as well as 
those of all other colleges. They bid you '* God-speed " on this fiftieth 
anniversary ; they bid you ** God-speed" in this noble work to which 
Ann Preston and Kachel L. Bodiey devoted their lives. 



Michigan. Harriette 0. McGalmont'Stone, M,D,, Class of 1893. 

Owing to the passage of the Chandler Medical Act last winter, and its 
most gratifying, prompt and intelligent enforcement, it is not at all 
possible to report the number of women in practice in Michigan.* It 
is to be regretted that no inconsiderable number of women utterly un- 
qualified for the work have, with a larger number of men, simply flooded 
this State and lowered the professional tone commensurately. Of course, 
this is being rectified now. The standing of women in the local med- 
ical societies depends altogether upon the " personal equation." The 
broad and logical policy of the University of Michigan has proved a 
most fortunate thing for all the women in the State. Women physi- 
cians are regarded as medical co-equals, unless they are definitely unfit 
for such recognition. Under the gracious and wise influence of Dean 
Mosher, the standing in the general community given to women physi- 
cians is most satisfactory. The character of practice adopted by 
women varies with the location of the practitioner. In the smaller 
towns and cities she does a general practice, is a typical ** family doc- 
tor," but in the larger places she usually practises obstetrics, gynecol- 
ogy and pediatrics exclusively. Those women having received special 
honors must be very few in number, as, so far, outside the medical 
faculty at the University of Michigan, I can learn of no one who has 
gained special distinction, although the records at Lansing have been 
carefully searched. 

1 " An act to provide for the examination, regulation, licensing and registration of physi- • 
cians and surgeons, and for the punishment of offenders against this act, and to repeal acts 
and parts of acts in conflict therewith." 

9 
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Minnesota. Martha B, Moorhead, M.D., Class of 1892. 

According to Polk's Register for 1898, there are 1647 physicians 
in Minnesota, of whom 62 are women. This includes 4 whose 
right to practice is doubtful. 28 out of the 62 are settled in Min- 
neapolis, 14 of whom belong to the regular school, 11 to the 
homoeopathic, and three are not classified. Both the medical depart- 
ment of the State University and that of Hamline University 
admit women to their courses of instruction. Last year the State 
University gave diplomas in medicine to five women, and Hamline 
University to one. Nowhere, perhaps, more than in Minnesota are 
women physicians estimated according to individual merit and ability. 
Neither socially nor professionally is there any prejudice to overcome, 
but each woman receives the courtesy and appreciation which her 
natural graces and her attainments command. The financial depres- 
sion of recent years, which was felt most heavily in the West, narrowed 
the vision and curbed the ambition of the members of the profession 
of both sexes, and (with the unabated supply from the medical schools) 
made competition sharp. This, perhaps, accounts for the fact that 
though the field is open and the outlook good, not many women have 
as yet won enviable distinction. In the State and county medical 
societies, women are for the most part silent members, though occa- 
sionally a good paper offered by a woman is received with due appre- 
ciation. A woman now holds the position of First Vice-President of 
the State Medical Society, and women have served as Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Censor in the county societies meeting in Duluth, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. At the last meeting of the State society, one of its 
most prominent members suggested to the women present that they 
select one of their number, whose name should be considered at the 
next meeting, for the chairmanship of one of the sections. Although there 
is no State law requiring it, the Superintendents of the three State 
Hospitals for the Insane have for some years placed women physicians 
in charge of the women's wards, at salaries ranging from $600 to $1000. 
In the laboratory of the State Board of Health, Dr. Orianna Mc- 
Daniel has a position as assistant bacteriologist, and her name appears 
in connection with a number of papers on scientific subjects. Three 
years ago the Board of Charities and Corrections decided to place 
women physicians on the staff of the City Hospital in Minneapolis, 
and at present there are two women on the homoeopathic and two on 
the regular staff. That so few women have held public positions, may 
be accounted for by the fact that the best and most successful women 
have devoted themselves to their profession, and their time has been 
fully occupied by the demands of a general practice. There have 
been no attempts at specializing, and while, as in the case of all women 
physicians, obstetrics and gynecology hold first place, the work par- 
takes largely of the character of that of the old-fashioned family 
physician, a field which to the better-trained women offers the broad- 
est opportunities for professional distinction, as well as for usefulness 
to the community. 
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The Cakolinas. Annie L. Alexander, M.D., Class of 1884. 

In 1881, when the first native North Carolina woman left home to 
enter a medical college, there was a great hue and cry among her 
people. Some of her near relatives felt so outraged at her course that 
they asked that her name be not mentioned in their presence. This 
young doctor passed the State examinations with credit to herself and 
her AJma Mater. The question was discussed in the State Medical 
Association as to whether this anomaly, a woman doctor, should be 
admitted to membership in the Association or not. There was great 
opposition. When her name was read out as having passed the exam- 
inations successfully, she quietly walked up to the desk, signed the 
constitution, and paid the fee. The members were astonished into 
silence, or their Southern gallantry forbade their further action in the 
matter. In 1885, the first woman doctor was licensed to practice in 
North Carolina, and admitted to membership in the State Association. 
This pioneer woman was received with cold indifference by the profes- 
sion, and open curiosity by the laity. Practice came slowly, and it was 
more than two years before she was self-supporting. By a steady 
purpose, determination, and a strict observance of the code of ethics, 
she soon won her way into the good-will of the people, and commanded 
the respect of the physicians in the community. For eight years this 
woman enjoyed the distinction of being the only woman member of the 
North Carolina Medical Association. She is now Second Vice-President 
of the Charlotte Medical Society, and the only woman in the Society. 
There are now eight women practising in the State, one of whom is a 
colored woman. A number of the best schools for girls have women 
doctors. The State Normal and Industrial School in Greensboro has a 
resident woman physician. The Baptist University for Women in 
Raleigh has a woman doctor, also the Presbyterian College for Women 
in Charlotte. The Colored Insane Hospital in Goldsboro has a woman 
doctor in the woman's department. 

The practice of women in North Carolina is limited almost entirely 
to women and children. In South Carolina there are six women 
practising medicine, two of whom are colored. The State Normal and 
Industrial School at Rock Hill has a resident woman doctor. The 
others are doing general practice among women and children in various 
cities and towns of the State. None are members of the State Medical 
Association. 
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Kentucky. Julia Ingram, M.D., Class of 1883. 

Louisville, the metropolis of Kentucky, ranks as the medical 
centre of the South. Within her limits six medical colleges flourish, 
including the " National Medical College," devoted to colored people, 
the Faculty being composed entirely of their own race. Only two 
of these are at present open to women. These are the Homoeopathic 
and the College for Colored People. Some of the others claim that if 
a sufficient number of women should apply their doors would open. 
In 1886 one college consented to receive women, but only one student 
applied. She was permitted to graduate, but no more have been 
admitted. This condition of affairs has unfortunately led many to 
enter the Homoeopathic School who would not otherwise have done 
so. Since 1893 it is necessary in the State of Kentucky that the practi- 
tioner should present a diploma countersigned by the President of the 
State Board of Health, when, on the payment of ten dollars, a license 
to practice is issued. There are at present thirty-two women in the 
State who have received licenses under the law. Of these there are 
twenty- four diplomas from regular schools; three from an eclectic 
school ; five from homoeopathic schools. 

The women in our State, I find, in common with those of other States, 
do not strictly confine themselves to any special line of work, although 
the tendency is to drift into gynecology. I held for some years a position 
as consulting gynecologist at the City Hospital. Dr. Florence Brandeis, 
a graduate of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1894, 
holds a position in the Medical Department of the Kentucky Univer- 
sity, being the only woman on the stafil Kentucky has three asylums 
for the insane, and since 1898 has employed women physicians in two 
of them. Dr. Louise Bergman, a graduate of our own college, has held 
the position of assistant at the Eastern Asylum at Lexington. Her 
work has been most acceptable to the authorities, and if a change is 
made it will be upon purely political grounds. Dr. Cora Brown, a 
graduate of the Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, holds a 
similar position at the Western Asylum, and is doing equally satisfac- 
tory work. Indeed, so acceptable has their work proven that the 
appointment of a woman to the one remaining, the Central Asylum, is 
under consideration. 

The State and local medical societies are open to women, and I do 
not believe that any of us take advantage of all they offer. In look- 
ing into this subject I have been astonished to realize what a field there 
is for satisfactory, remunerative work, and how very, very few workers 
there are. This is no invitation to women who have already proven 
a failure, or who feel too poorly equipped to compete with the splendid 
representatives in the Eastern and Northern cities. The State that 
has given to the world an Ephraim McDowell, a Samuel D. Gross, 
and a Gibney holds a high standard in the medical world, and women 
to succeed must attain it. 
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ViKGiNiA. J. Phandora Simpson^ Class of 1898. 

From the beginniDg, the Virginia girl who chose the medical pro- 
fession had to fight for her right to think and decide, then for her 
education, and above all for her reception as a professional woman. 
In the last ten or fifteen years Southern girls have been entering the 
training-schools for nurses, where they learn the fascination of the doc- 
tor's life. Few are strong enough to overcome the many obstacles in 
their way. Not more than six or eight girls throughout the State are 
now in medical schools. 

The pioneer woman physician here was Dr. Callie Haynes, an alumna 
of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. She passed the 
Virginia State Board examination and became assistant physician in 
the female department of the lunatic asylum in Staunton, in 1890. 
She fought hard to obtain the position, and for four years struggled 
against the prejudice of her associates. When she married, in 1894, 
Dr. Christy Hopkins, a graduate from our college, succeeded to the 
position. Until 1897 the position was merely nominal, then work in 
the dispensary was added. Last year, however. Dr. Hopkins was 
given entire charge of six wards of two hundred beds. The foremost 
physicians in the State now acknowledge that women physicians are 
desirable in the female department of hospitals for the insane. Dr. 
Emily C. Kunyon, of Richmond, was the first one in general practice 
in the State. She took her degree in the Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago, had an appointment in Cook County Hos- 
pital, took a course in the Post-graduate School in New York, and in 
1894 located in Richmond, Virginia. She says if she had known the 
aversion to women doctors in the State she would never have had the 
courage to persevere. It was not until she was established that she 
fully realized the prejudice. To her is due the admission of women 
physicians to the Virginia State Medical Society. When her name 
was presented before the Academy of Medicine, and later before the 
Virginia Medical Society, a vigorous controversy ensued. The press 
throughout the State stood by her. She found able champions, and 
for herself said nothing. To her wise womanliness all succeeding 
physicians owe much. She now meets in consultation many of the 
leading physicians, has been shown great courtesy and kindness by the 
better members of the profession, but like other women doctors has 
met very unprofessional treatment from members of the fraternity 
when self-interest was at stake. She is the most widely known and 
appreciated woman physician in the State. A year after her admission 
to the Medical Society, Dr. Hopkins and, later. Dr. Ina B. Hyde be- 
came members. Dr. Hyde is a Virginia woman, knowing well the tra- 
ditions and prejudices of her people. The old family physician was 
the first to say, " You ought to study medicine." She had no encour- 
agement in her home. She went as a trained nurse to Cincinnati, 
where she found a friend and adviser in Dr. C. B. Palmer. She studied 
medicine in Laura Memorial College, and was graduated in 1894. She 
was in hospital and dispensary until the fall of 1895, when she passed the 
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Virginia State Board examination. She began practice in CuUoville, 
a small place in her native county, Brunswick. She says at first she 
met utmost courtesy tinged with a politely restrained but unmistakable 
surprise from her " iEsculapian Tuckahoes." She is kept busy and 
happy, and has only words of praise and gratitude for the kindness 
and cordiality of the medical fraternity. She adds that, of course, 
disbelief must be overcome ; but that accomplished, a woman, like a 
man in the work, stands on her merit. 

A newcomer in the field is Dr. Anna Moon Randolph, of Newport 
News, an alumna of last year's class. One more physician remains, a 
colored woman. Dr. Susan Jones, practising in Richmond. She leads 
a busy life among the suffering of her own race. 

And so, to-day, the Old Dominion has six women physicians, of 
whom one is in a State hospital, one is a homoeopathist, and one is a 
colored woman. The five in general practice are in East Virginia, the 
most conservative part of the State. 

In the five years since women entered the medical profession in 
Virginia, there has been a great change in opinion among both laity 
and profession. One trait of Southern people will be a help in over- 
coming distrust: they have always time to remember the bonds of 
blood and friendship. Through the cousins and friends of their 
patients the women physicians have become known far from their 
place of work. When the woman physician comes into the valley and 
to the mountains she will find opposition less bitter, appreciation more 
probable, because of the good-will and respect already gained by this 
little band of brave women. 



DiSTKicrr op Columbia. Ada R, Thomas, M,D,, Class of 1893. 

Soon after the war, two homoeopathic women began the practice 
of medicine in the city of Washington, each succeeding in building up 
a large practice. 

The first women of the regular school were graduated at Howard 
University in 1872 and 1873. In 1874, they applied for a license to 
practice in the District of Columbia, as they could have no legal 
status without one. They received a polite reply stating that an act 
of Congress, dated July 7, 1838, applied only to ** gentlemen," that 
word being used to designate those who were eligible. They then, in 
the quiet way that has been characteristic of the women here, went to 
work to have an amendment passed. No stir was made, but at an 
opportune moment, when bills were being hastily passed, one was 
introduced, without opposition, changing the word '* gentlemen " to 
" person." In 1876 these women applied for membership in the Med- 
ical Society, but were refused admission. In 1885, two women were 
admitted to the Medical Association of the District of Columbia, 
which is the ethical society. No special opposition was made and 
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women are dow as freely admitted as men, their present number being 
eighteen. Soon after this a second attempt was made to secure mem- 
bership in the Medical Society, the scientific body, and this time with 
success. Now, a woman has only to have the proper credentials to 
become a member, and fourteen are in the Society, several of whom 
have presented papers. 

In 1885, two graduates of the Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania established the Woman's Dispensary, now in South Wash- 
ington, which was very successful. But in 1891, Dr. Rier having 
died and Dr. Sumner's health being completely broken, the manage- 
ment was taken up by the men who had co-operated with them, and 
who were anxious to use it for teaching purposes. Women have con- 
tinued to act as clinical assistants from time to time. 

In 1890 the Woman's Clinic was started in Northwest Washington, 
Dr. Heiberger, of our college, being the leading spirit. This has grown 
from year to year and now has a large attendance. It has afforded 
clinical advantages to the women students, of which they have gladly 
availed themselves. The Dorothea Dix Dispensary was also started 
by women physicians and an exceptionally fine board of women man- 
agers. This was located in the business portion of town, and it was 
intended for shop-girls who were unable to pay full fees. The nominal 
sum of twenty-five cents was asked, that they might not feel themselves 
charity patients. After about two years, the ones for whom it was 
intended not having taken advantage of the opportunity offered, to 
any extent, and many going who were able to employ a doctor regu- 
larly, it was thought best to discontinue the work. Three women have 
appointments at the Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary. It 
is also the privilege of all who are members of the Medical Associa- 
tion to treat private patients in the hospitals of the city. 

Washington has four medical colleges, two of which, Howard XJniver- ' 
sity and the National University, are co-educational institutions, where 
some of the demonstrators are women. The Columbian University 
opened its doors to women for a few years and then returned to its old 
regime, allowing, however, those who had already matriculated to finish 
the course. At the present time there are about twenty-five women in 
practice who belong to the regular school, and seven homoeopaths. 
Two women holding degrees are teachers, two are resident physicians 
in schools, and a number hold government positions of a non-medical 
character. Dr. Matilda Gallagher, of the Treasury Department, one 
of the demonstrators of obstetrics in the National University, has 
been detailed by the Secretary of the Treasury to make physical exam- 
inations of women employed in one of the bureaus of the government. 
The medical women of the District of Columbia have been content to 
do their work quietly and have not sought public positions ; the only 
one of our number having such is Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, who 
is an acting Assistant Surgeon in the United States Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant. 

Almost all are engaged in general practice, only two devoting them« 
selves to a specialty — one to gynecology, and the other to the eye, ear, 
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nose and throat. The standing of a woman in the community is lim- 
ited only by her ability and personal character. Every grade of 
society has accepted her, including the diplomatic corps. Although 
she meets a certain amount of conservatism, she also is treated with 
the chivalry which Southern men so naturally render to women. 



Delaware. Hannah M, Thompson, M,D., Class of 1883. 

There are four women physicians practising in Delaware. These are 
Dr. Josephine M. R. White, Dr. Hannah M. Thompson, graduates of 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, practising in Wilming- 
ton; Dr. Drusilla G. Barlow, graduate of Boston University, also 
practising in Wilmington, and Dr. Wilson, one of the resident physi- 
cians of the Delaware State Hospital at Farnhurst. The latter is a 
graduate of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. She holds 
the position of gynecologist and pathologist in the hospital. Dr. 
Thompson is on the gynecological staff of the Delaware Hospital, and 
is also physician to the Girls' Industrial School of Delaware. All the 
above-mentioned physicians are well established, with large or with 
satisfactory and growing practice. They are recognized professionally 
as members of the State Medical Society. Dr. Caroline F. J. Kickards, 
of Wilmington, an alumna of the Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, practised in Wilmington for two or more years, but is now 
resident physician at the Watkins Glen Sanitarium. She reflects 
credit upon her Alma Mater, as well as upon her State. 

The recognition of women physicians has been slow in this State, but 
during the past few years their professional standing has advanced 
materially. Their work now carries them into the homes of the most 
prominent people, while their brother physicians solicit their aid in 
cases requiring consultation. 
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Maine. Alice Farnham-Leader, M,D., Class of 1884. 

The State of Maine, which, according to the census of 1890, has 
a population of 661,086, has thirty-eight registered women physicians. 
Of this number, however, I believe very few remain in the state dur- 
ing the entire year, many coming and going with the large summer 
population of the seaside resorts. The State of Maine is quite gener- 
ous to medical women. The Maine State Medical Society, the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and some, if not all, of the county medical societies 
include women among their members. The State Insane Asylum at 
Augusta has a woman on its staff, and in Lewiston one of the local 
hospitals has the three women physicians of the city on its visiting staff. 
As far as I am able to learn, there are but ten women at present prac- 
tising medicine in this State. Among the number our college is well 
represented : Dr. Alice Avery, Dr. Jane Hersom, Dr. Harriet Lewis, 
of Portland ; Dr. Sarah Hunter, of Machias ; Dr. Leila Higgins, of 
Livermore, and Dr. Alice Farnham-Leader, of Lewiston. Dr. Lucy 
Ricker, of Lewiston, is a graduate of the University of California, and 
Dr. Aurelia Springer, of Lewiston, is a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Elizabeth Horr, of Waterford, is a graduate of the 
Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirmary, and Dr. Emily 
Titus, of Portland, is a graduate of a homoeopathic college. None of 
our women physicians make a specialty of surgery, but, as far as I 
know, do general and gynecological work. Several of the larger towns, 
such as Bangor, have no woman physician, and might prove a good 
field for one of ability who had sufficient patience. 



Vermont. Ida Shimer-JTwrnpson, M.D,, Class of 1885. 

A history of the work of the women physicians of Vermont can- 
not be written this decade or the next, but, perhaps, a half-century 
hence. The pronounced conservatism of her people in every line of 
thought, a sparse population, to be found mostly in small rural com- 
munities, and both facts complicated with the drawbacks of a most 
rigorous climate, have been and are most prominent factors in making 
Vermont the least desirable of the New England States for the prac- 
tice of medicine by women physicians. It is still, as yet, in many sec- 
tions an untried field, and it is not because women have endeavored 
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and failed that there is nothing of importance to report, but, rather, 
because a strong effort on someone's part to overcome the natural 
difficulties has not been thought worth while. 

It is to be regretted that, as yet, staff positions in the few general 
hospitals are not open to women, and that in the hospitals for the 
insane, of which there are two, the authorities do not realize the ben- 
efits to be derived from a woman's guiding hand in both the manage- 
ment and treatment of women patients. Very noticeable, too, but in 
a line with the trend of the general thought, is the absence of women 
trustees on the boards of these institutions. 

Of the nine women at present registered as practising physicians in 
the 8tate of Vermont, not one has identified herself with either the 
State or the County Medical Society. That this is due, not to the oppo- 
sition of any of their members, but, probably, to a personal disinclina- 
tion on the part of the women of both past and present is proved by 
the following obituary notice recorded in the Transactions of the Ver- 
mont State Medical Society, of June 12th and 13th, 1878 : 

" Resolved, That the Vermont State Medical Society learns with 
regret of the decease of Miss Emma H. Callender, M.D., its first 
female member. 

^^ Resolved, That this Society desires to bear public testimony of 
their appreciation of her high character and professional qualifica- 
tions, and of her devotion to the profession in which she was actively 
and successfully engaged as a co-laborer in this state for the last four 
years of her life." 

Even to-day Dr. Callender is well remembered by the older physi- 
cians as not only a true woman, but a more than average physician as 
well. Speaking, therefore, from the impartial stand-point of a woman 
physician not in practice, one can truly say that with a fixed determi- 
nation not to be overcome by the hardships of the long, severe winters, 
whose features enhance pictorially rather than realistically the Ver- 
mont country doctor's life, but resolved, on the other hand, to com- 
bat these and the old-time prejudice, which often seem more firm and 
everlasting than the rocks on the hillside farms, with the weapons of 
strong physical endurance, thorough and skilled medical knowledge, 
we can make history, and, in so doing, prove to village and city alike 
that the woman physician of Vermont has a place to fill and that she 
can fill it successfully. 



Massachusetts. Orace Wolcott, M,D,, Class of 1884. 

There are in Massachusetts about 158 women engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine who are graduates of regular schools of medicine. 

Since January, 1895, a State examination for the right to practice 
medicine has been held at stated intervals in Boston, and all candi- 
dates have had to appear before the Examining Board. The next 
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step toward recognized standiDg in the profession is the examination 
for admission to the Massachusetts Medical Society. This is the oldest 
medical society in the country ; it opened its doors to women in 1884. 
Membership in it is a certain voucher of professional standing, and is 
a necessary qualification for admission to many hospital and institution 
positions. With a total membership of 2274, there are 104 women. 
Among these, two-fifths are graduates of the Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, while about one-third of the total number of women 
practising in the State are likewise from this college. 

In order to get as nearly as possible the status of our alumnae in 
Massachusetts, I sent a circular letter to each one asking for answers to 
specific questions. The number of circulars sent was 57 ; 62 graduates 
sent answers. These questions and answers I have tabulated in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

First question : How many years have you been in practice ? 

Answers: 20 have practised less than 5 years; 12 from 5 to 10 
years ; 7 from 10 to 15 years ; 8 from 15 to 20 years ; 1 from 20 to 25 
years ; 4 for 25 years and over. 

Second question : a. What public positions have you held ? 

Answers : Member of board of health, 1 ; member of school board, 
2 ; member of prison commission, 1 ; superintendent school for feeble- 
minded, 1 ; trustee of hospital, 4 ; visiting physician home for desti- 
tute, 1 ; visiting physician home for friendless women and children, 
1 ; visiting physician reformatory prison for women, 1 ; visiting physi- 
cian State primary school, 1 ; visiting physician State industrial 
school, 2. 

b. What hospital positions ? 

Answers : 36 are or have been connected with hospitals ; 16 had no 
hospital experience. 

The following are the hospitals represented : Alumnae Hospital of 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 1 ; Anna Jaques Hospital, 
Newburyport, 1 ; Bethany Maternity, Minneapolis, 1 ; Englewood 
Hospital, New Jersey, 1 ; Frost Hospital, Chelsea, 1 ; Maternity Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, 1 ; Memorial Hospital, Worcester, 2 ; Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, 1 ; Morton Hospital, Taunton, 1 • 
New England Baptist Hospital, Boston, 3 ; New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Boston, 16 ; Northwestern Hospital of Min- 
neapolis, 1 ; Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley, 2 ; Philadelphia Lying- 
in Charity, 1 ; Philadelphia Polyclinic Hospital, 1 ; St. Luke's 
Hospital, Shanghai, 1 ; St. Vincent's Hospital, Worcester, 2 ; Staten 
Island Hospital, 2 ; State Hospital, Tewksbury, 3 ; Vincent Memorial 
Hospital, Boston, 8 ; Woman's Charity Club Hospital, Boston, 2 ; 
Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia, 5. Insane Hospitals: Chester 
County Hospital for Insane, Pa., 1 ; Norristown Hospital for Insane, 
Pa., 1 ; Northampton Hospital for Insane, Mass., 1 ; Taunton Hos- 
pital for Insane, Mass., 1. 

c. What dispensary positions ? 

Answers: 30 are or have been connected with dispiensaries ; 22 have 
not. 
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The dispensaries represented are : Dispensary of Infirmary for Wo- 
men and Children, New York, 1 ; Dispensary of Lynn Hospital, 1 ; 
Evening: Dispensary for Women and Children, Baltimore, 2 ; Fifth 
Street Dispensary, Philadelphia, 1 ; Pope Dispensary of the N. E. 
Hospital,' Boston, 16 ; Trinity Dispensary, Boston, 12. 

Third question : To what medical societies do you belong, and have 
you held office in any of these ? If so, what ? 

Answers : American Academy of Medicine, 1 ; American Medical 
Association, 2 ; American Medico-Psychological Association, 1 ; Boston 
Gynecological Society, 2 ; Massachusetts Medical Society, 35 ; Minne- 
sota Medical Society, 1 ; New England Hospital Medical Society, 14. 
To local societies one each, 5 ; 11 belong to no medical society what- 
ever ; 2 have been Censors of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; 1 
Vice-President American Academy of Medicine; 1 President New 
England Hospital Medical Society ; 1 Vice-President New England 
Hospital Medical Society ; 1 Secretary New England Hospital Medi- 
cal Society. 

Fourth question : How do you regard the standing of women physi- 
cians in your locality ? Has there been any change of opinion in 
regard to them in the community during your professional life ? 

Answers : 9 regard it as being " equal to that of men ; " 4 regard 
it as " not equal to that of men ; " 1 " eminently respectable ; " 15 
regard it as " good ; " 6 regard it as " fair ; " 1 regards it as " poor." 
As to the change of opinion : 16 regard it as for the better; 3 say 
there has been no change ; 16 have expressed no opinion. 

Fifth question : Have any special honors been conferred upon 
you ? 

Answers : One graduate has been elected to the American Academy 
of Medicine, and was subsequently elected to fill the position of vice- 
president in that body. Another was asked by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth to take charge of the State Reformatory for Women. 

Sixth question : a. What is the character of your practice ? 

Answers : General, 37 ; special, 15. Of the special work there are in 
gynecology, 2 ; gynecology and surgery, 2 ; gynecology and nervous 
diseases, 1 ; gynecology and obstetrics, 3 ; nervous diseases, 1 ; insanity, 
1 ; electro-therapeutics, 1 ; ophthalmology, 1 ; rhinology and laryngol- 
ogy, 2 ; sanitarium, 1. 

b. Do you confine your practice to the treatment of women and 
children ? 

Answers : 13 confine their practice to the treatment of women and 
children ; 30 do not ; 9 gave no answer to this question. 

Seventh question : Are you examiner for life insurance ? If so, for 
what companies? 

Answers: 41 do not examine for life insurance ; 11 examine for the 
following companies : New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
2 ; Pennsylvania Mutual Life, 4 ; Provident Life and Trust of Phila- 
delphia, 2. Benefit orders, 8. 

Eighth question : Are you examiner for gymnasia or clubs ? 

Answers : 8 are examiners ; 44 are not. 
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Ninth question : Are you engaged in any other professional work not 
strictly included in practice ? 

Answers to this question show that numerous avenues of work have 
been opened, viz. : The training of attendants for the sick, work car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association ; also lectures given at schools of domestic 
science, schools of gymnastics, schools of housekeeping, and the posi- 
tion of college resident physician, combined with the professorship of 
physiology and hygiene. 

Tenth question : It will be interesting to know the success of medical 
women from a financial stand-point. If you are willing to do so, please 
state your income from professional sources at the end of your first 
year ; also the fifth, tenth and fifteenth years. 

To this request 26 gave no answer ; 2 stated that they " can only 
make a living." The remaining 24 reported as follows : First year — 
9 less than $500 ; 7, $500 to $1000; 4, $1000 to $1500; 2, $1500 to 
$1635. Fifth year— -2, $500 to $1000 ; 1, $1000 to $1500 ; 4, $1500 
to $2000; 3, $2000 to $5000. Tenth year— 2, $1000 to $2000; 3, 
$2000 to $3000 ; 2, $3000 to $8000. Fifteenth year— 3, $2000 to 
$5000. Fifteenth to thirtieth year— 2, $8000 to $20,000. 

Eleventh question : From the sociological stand-point it is also ex- 
tremely interesting to learn whether you have had personal experience 
in the combined management of an active practice with marriage, 
child-bearing, and the consequent home duties ; and also to hear your 
views upon this subject. 

Answers: 37 expressed no views upon this subject; 15 made 
the following remarks: 3 considered the combined management 
of active medical practice with maternal and household duties to 
be "compatible;" 1 *'not necessarily incompatible;" 1, who had 
one child, said it was advantageous to her own and her patients' wel- 
fare, though for some years her professional duties were interfered 
with ; another carried on professional work during three pregnancies 
and resumed it a month after confinement, but considered it difficult to 
fulfil these two functions well, believing that it requires an exceptional 
woman to do it ; 9 hold medical practice to be incompatible with the 
proper discharge of these duties. 

This completes the summary of the work and views of our own 
graduates, but as they constitute only one- third of those at work in 
the State I add a list of the other colleges represented, with the num- 
ber graduated from each : Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
55 ; Tufts Medical College, Boston, 20 ; University of Michigan, 19 ; 
Woman's Medical College of the N. Y. Infirmary, 19 ; College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Boston, 15 ; New England Female Medical 
College, 5 ; Chicago Woman's Medical College, 4 ; Woman's Medical 
College of Baltimore, 4 ; University of Zurich, 2 ; Vermont Medical 
College, 1 ; Toledo Medical College, 1 ; Medical Department Western 
Reserve, 1 ; Syracuse University, 1 ; New York Free Medical College for 
Women, 1 ; Topeka Medical College, 1 ; Cleveland College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, 1 ; Ontario Medical College, 1 ; Trinity Medical College, 
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Toronto, 1 ; Laval University, Quebec, 1 ; Manchester, England, 1 ; 
Berne University, 1. 

It was a matter for congratulation when the State made it obliga- 
tory to appoint a woman resident physician in every insane hospital 
under State control, as well as in the Reformatory Prison at Sherborn. 
While there may be differences of opinion with regard to the present 
and local standing of women physicians, such recognition on the part 
of the State can but poiut to a future of larger fields of usefulness and 
opportunities limited only by the fitness of women to fill them. 



Connecticut. Kate C. Hurd-Mead, M.D., Class of 1888. 

The list of members of the Connecticut Medical Society contains 
the names of thirty-one women and eight hundred and thirty-one 
men, which is approximately one woman to twenty-seven men, or three 
and one- half per cent. 

Forty-eight women are practising in this State, and about nine hun- 
dred and fifty men ; a proportion, therefore, of five per cent, of the 
practitioners are women. These forty-eight women represent eleven 
medical colleges, the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania leads 
with sixteen representatives; the New York Infirmary follows with 
ten, and the rest are divided among nine less well-known colleges. 

In 1872, Dr. E. H. Gladwin, of the New York Infirmary, settled in 
Hartford, where she was the first permanent woman doctor of the 
regular school in the State. In 1875 and 1876 two graduates of our 
college came to Connecticut — one to Bridgeport, Dr. C. A. Benedict, 
and the other to Stamford, Dr. K. G. Phillips. The first ten medical 
women to settle in Connecticut came from the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania and the New York Infirmary, five from each 
school. 

After settling in Connecticut, all but five of the practitioners joined 
one or more of the medical societies, in which they were always treated 
with respect and deference by the medical men. More than half of 
the women who belong to the State, county, or city societies have writ- 
ten papers for the meetings, many of which have been published in 
medical journals. I find only nine women who report that they have 
written or published nothing, and of these nine there are seven who 
have not been at any time connected with any hospital or dispensary. 

Sixteen women in this State are acting on the staffi of hospitals, 
sanatoriums, dispensa)*ies, asylums, children's homes, or are medical 
examiners for schools or for insurance companies. Only three of the 
women from whom I obtained statistics are not, or have not been, 
associated with some organized charity work. Four of our busiest 
practitioners give lectures to nurses at the hospitals in their respective 
cities; five are on hospital staffs; two are on dispensary staffs ; one 
devotes much time to school work ; another. Dr. Julia E. Teele, of 
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our college, has given up her practice in the West to start alone a 
social settlement in New Haven, where she is laboring under the most 
trying deprivations and hardships of a pioneer home missionary. 

Nineteen of the Connecticut medical women are doing a more or 
less general practice, tending largely to the diseases of women and 
children. Five are devoting themselves to special practice, limited to 
gynecology or to nervous diseases. Two of the older practitioners have 
given up obstetric work. Three have large country practices. 



New Yoek State. Marion M, Qrady, M»D,y Woman^s Medical College of 
New York Infirmary, Class of 1895. 

The total number of physicians of the regular school in New York 
State, according to the latest printed lists, is 9200 ; of this number 231 
are women. In Greater New York alone there are 4615 regular 
physicians ; 120 of these are women. The proportion of women to 
men physicians in Greater New York, as well as in the State at large, 
is about one to 40. In Buffalo there are 22 women physicians ; in 
Eochester, 12 ; in Syracuse, 11 ; in Albany, although there are a large 
number of men practitioners, only one woman appears upon the list. 
The women physicians are located in 56 cities and towns, exclusive of 
the several places included in Greater New York. These cities and 
towns represent 35 counties. The women are graduates of the Woman's 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary, the Woman's Medical 
CJollege of Pennsylvania, the Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 
the Johns Hopkins College of Baltimore, the Woman's Medical 
College of Buffalo, Niagara University, Syracuse Medical College, 
the University of California, the University of Michigan, the Queen's 
University in Canada, and of Swiss Universities. 

There are 61 county medical societies in the State. All the county 
medical societies are open to women, but only 20 have women 
members, with a total number of 54 out of 231. It would seem that 
in many cases women voluntarily refrain from joining. One county 
society (Chemung) has six women members, one of whom holds the 
office of Secretary. She writes that she joined the society sixteen years 
ago, and that the later comers have been admitted without difficulty. 

Some of the societies to which women belong show a very friendly 
and^ cordial spirit. In the Brooklyn Pathological Society, for instance, 
there are 10 women members among a total of 130 ; they are stated to 
be especially regular attendants, and during the past five years two of 
them have filled the office of Vice-President. In general, it appears to 
be unusual for a woman to be elected to office in the societies. 

There are at present three medical colleges in the State open to 
women students: Buffalo University, Syracuse Medical College and 
Cornell University. From 1890 to 1898, the year in which it became 
consolidated with the Buffalo University, Niagara University admitted 
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women on equal terms with men. At Buffalo there are now 16 women 
medical students, at Syracuse 8 or 10, and at Cornell 64, a total num- 
ber of about 90. Two women act as clinical instructors in gynecology, 
obstetrics, and children's diseases at the Buffalo University ; in Syra- 
cuse they seem to hold no official positions. At Cornell it will be 
exceedingly difficult for women to gain a foothold as instructors, in 
view of the recent decision excluding women from its Faculty. 

In New York City women have excellent opportunities for post- 
graduate study at the Post-Graduate Hospital and the Polyclinic. 
Several women in New York are devoting their entire time to patho- 
logical and bacteriological laboratory work. Two of these hold the 
positions respectively of pathologist and assistant pathologist to the 
Babies' Hospital, of which the visiting physicians and surgeons are 
men; one of these women is also bacteriologist to the Lying-in 
Hospital, an institution entirely directed by men ; the other is path- 
ologist to the New York Infirmary, to which a woman assistant 
pathologist is also attached. The position of pathologist to the City 
Hospital for Children at Eandall's Island is filled by a woman. One 
woman does valuable work as a bacteriologist in the employ of the 
Board of Health, another holds a responsible position as bacteriologist 
at the Pediatric Laboratory, to which specimens are sent for examina- 
tion and diagnosis by physicians in and out of the city. Several women 
work as voluntary assistants in the fine Pathological Laboratory of the 
Presbyterian Hospital. In general, however, salaried positions in 
laboratories are not easily obtained by women in New York City. I have 
been unable to obtain information as to laboratory opportunities in 
other cities. 

In respect to hospital positions, both as internes and attending 
physicians and surgeons, the opportunities are decidedly limited in New 
York State. In New York City the Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren offers the best advantages, having a good medical, surgical and 
obstetrical service of 65 beds and a large dispensary. The attending 
physicians and the internes are all women. With the constantly increas- 
ing demand for hospital training, certain privileges previously enjoyed 
by women have been withdrawn from them in favor of men. Thus 
the excellent obstetric service of the Infant Asylum, also the children'^ 
services at the Mt. Vernon Home and at Eandall's Island are now 
closed to women internes. None of the large general hospitals in New 
York City admit women as internes, and from what I have been able 
to learn I judge this to be the case in the other cities of the State as 
well, although there are minor hospital services in a number of places. 
Dispensary work is abundantly open to women in New York City, if 
they will be content with the experience they gain as clinical assistants 
and do not demand official recognition and appointment on the dispen- 
sary staff. Such appointments are not easily obtained, although the 
faithful work of some of our women has been rewarded by special 
appointment as clinicians. 

The State law requiring the appointment of one woman physician to 
each State insane asylum having female patients has opened a number 
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of valuable poeitions to women. In some cases the reports from the 
women in these asylums show the work to be most instructive ; in others, 
owing to the manner in which the question of the presence of a woman 
is regarded by the medical head of the institution, the duties assigned 
are like those of a superior nurse. 

In the Health Department of Greater New York there are about 
16 women among the salaried Medical School Inspectors of the public 
schools, appointed in 1897. Eleven women in !New York City have 
qualified as examiners in lunacy. Several women in New York City 
are employed by life insurance companies as examiners of women 
applicants, and at least one company employs them throughout the 
State in this capacity. Considerable work is done in the line of lectures 
and health talks to clubs for girls and women by our younger women 
physicians. 

Practically, all departments of medicine relative to women and 
children are represented in women's practice in New York State, 
although gynecology and children's diseases furnish the largest number 
of cases. A friendly spirit is shown women physicians by their brother 
practitioners on occasions of consultation and in admitting them to the 
chief medical societies. The exclusion of women from the large hospitals 
is to be ascribed to the not unfounded fear that once admitted they 
would obtain and hold many valuable positions now monopolized by 
men. In general, it may be said that steady progress is being made in 
respect to the breadth of view with which their work is regarded both 
by men physicians and the public. Medical women are now accepted 
as a fact of civilization. 



Westebn Pennsylvania. Rachel Bobbins, Af.D., Class of 1898- 

In 1874, Dr. Emma Farrar and Dr. Edna Sperry, two of our grad- 
uates, opened an office in Pittsburg. Two months later they were 
joined by Dr. Millie Chapman, a graduate of the Homoeopathic Med- 
ical College of Cleveland. The early struggles of these women are 
like those of all our pioneer women, but so entirely different from our 
experience to-day that we can scarcely believe their history was made 
only twenty-five years ago. Dr. Chapman had spent almost every- 
thing she had upon her education ; so she took up her abode in two 
little rooms furnished as simply as possible, did all her own work, get- 
ting up before daylight in the morning in order to get her floors 
scrubbed and her windows cleaned before the arrival of possible 
patients. The curtains were washed the night before and hung up so 
that they would be dry before morning. The neighbors considered her 
a mystery ; they thought of her as something weird and uncanny. 
Finally the first patient came, a poor sewing-girl ; gradually more 
poor people came, and at the end of the year she had collected $186. 
Many people were very kind, and probably few of them guessed that 
at one time she had subsisted for six weeks on bread, tea and apple- 

10 
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sauce. Her practice gradually grew, and during the third year she 
collected $500. To-day there is not a more widely known or highly 
respected woman in Pittsburg than Dr. Chapman. She numbers 
among her patients some of our most influential people. She has been 
President of the Homoeopathic County Society and Vice-President of 
their State and national societies. She is on the medical staff of the 
Homoeopathic Hospital, Attending Physician of the Children's Tem- 
porary Home, and the Curtis Home, and one of the Directors of the 
Brook ville Memorial Home. She read papers before the World's 
Medical Congress in 1891 and 1893. The paper of 1893 was translated 
into German, French, Russian and Indian. She also has a paper be- 
fore the Congress which meets in Paris in 1900. 

Dr. Farrar was fortunate in belonging to a family of wealth, so she 
and Dr. Sperry were saved some of the sufferings of Dr. Chapman, 
yet their struggle was a long and hard one. They took a little house 
and lived in the simplest manner. They were not recognized by the 
other physicians, and in those early years there was only one druggist 
who would accurately fill their prescriptions. At the end of seven 
long, hard years, just when their success seemed assured, Dr. Sperry 
was stricken with the dread disease which has taken so many of our 
noble women from us. Dr. Farrar gave up her work and home, and 
devoted herself to her friend until the end came. Dr. Farrar then 
returned to Pittsburg, planning to live at a hotel. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that she could find one that would take her in ; they 
made all manner of excuses. 

Dr. Farrar lived a quiet, retired life, doing good of which no one 
knew. Her patients were her friends, and it is through them that 
we are now learning what she had done for women in the medical 
profession. She gave up her work here three years ago to devote the 
remainder of her life to her invalid sister. Her patients are contin- 
ually seeking the younger women physicians. They all tell the same 
story of her noble character, devotion, and skill. In spite of the 
good work done by these women. Dr. Jane Vincent, who was gradu- 
ated from our college in 1882, found much pioneer work to be done 
when she came to Allegheny in 1883. Of her success I scarcely need 
speak, for her reputation as a surgeon is more than local. It is to 
Dr. Jane Vincent more than any one woman that we owe our present 
position in medicine in Western rennsylvania. She has broken down 
the prejudices to women physicians, one by one, until to-day we are 
judged with fairness. 

The number of regular women practitioners in Western Pennsyl- 
vania is about thirty, and there are many more homoeopaths. Of the 
regular practitioners, twenty-five are graduates of our college. Al- 
most all who are eligible are members of county societies, and some 
are members of the State society. Some occupy positions on hospital 
and dispensary staffs. Dr. Vincent is on the surgical staff of Passa- 
vant's Hospital, and Dr. Blair is resident at the Dixmont Hospital for 
the Insane. 

Among those doing especially good work, aside from those already 
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mentioned, are Drs. Forcee and MacDonald, of Allegheny ; Drs. Wins- 
ton, Shrom, Dranga and Stanton, of Pittsburg ; and Dr. Ida Black- 
burn, of Greenburg ; Drs. Elizabeth McLaughrey and Mary Christy, of 
New Castle ; Dr. Ada McKee, of Oil City ; Dr. Ellen McMillan, of 
Cannonsburg ; Drs. Buttermore and Wakefield, of Conneilsville, and 
Dr. Mallison, of McKeesport. 



The City op Philadelphia. Helen Murphy y M,D., Class of 1894. 

There are several reasons why a report of the work and standing 
of women physicians in Philadelphia should be interesting. One is 
that here the first institution was established for the medical educa- 
tion of women exclusively ; a second is that in no other city of the 
United States has the woman doctor had as bitter and as slowly yield- 
ing a prejudice to overcome. Notwithstanding Philadelphia's broad- 
minded and progressive Quaker element, it is the most conservative of 
all American cities. But now, men are not only willing to consult 
with women physicians, but they also solicit the lielp of women. The 
larger part of this consultation practice has been naturally in the 
domain of gynecology, but women who have entered other special 
fields have also received this acknowledgment of ability and skill. 

The women are now freely admitted to membership in the County 
Medical Society — a society that long and bitterly opposed them — 
and some have acted on its Board of Directors, though none has 
ever been elected a general officer. Most of the other societies also 
offer an open door to women. 

What is most needed is a wider open door to the hospitals. In 
1882, Dr. Clara Marshall and Dr. Hannah T. Croasdale had the honor 
of being the first women ever appointed on the staff at the Philadel- 
phia Hospital. Dr. Croasdale declined the appointment, and on Dr. 
Marshall's resignation in 1895, Dr. Elizabeth L. Peck succeeded her. 
Three times have graduates of the Woman's Medical College stood at 
the head of the competitive list for interneships in this institution. 

At the Polyclinic Post Graduate College, which is open to students 
of both sexes, many women have received appointments as instructors 
or associate professors in various specialties. 

The most conservative of our hospitals are those supported by the 
various denominations of the church, with the exception of the Meth- 
odist. It is an anomalous thing that the churches which are educat- 
ing the missionaries at the Woman's Medical College still refuse to 
these students in their own institutions the opportunity of a training 
which is the most important part of their preparation. The Presby- 
terian Hospital refuses it on the ground that a woman is not fitted for 
ambulance duty — a duty which she has performed year after year at 
Blockley. As a consequence, missionary students go out to their work 
without any post-graduate experience whatever. Many young gradu- 
ates who are preparing for work in foreign fields are, however, admitted 
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to the undenominational hospitals of the city, including those man- 
aged by women, and the record they have made in foreign fields has 
reflected a lustre upon their Alma Mater of which she may well be 
proud. When it is remembered that the college contributes annually, 
m the reduction of fees, over five hundred dollars to the missionary 
cause, and that no other medical school in the city contributes any- 
thing, one would think that the sectarian hospitals would be the first 
to take a kindly interest in furthering the welfare of the institution. 

The struggle of the women physicians of Philadelphia for clinical 
opportunities has been long, weary and often most discouraging, but 
here as everywhere the benign law of compensation has prevailed. 
Forced to make their own opportunities, women founded the hospital 
on North College Avenue, and made its brilliant record of abdominal 
and other special surgery ; built its fine Maternity, erected its great 
out-patient department, and established its unrivalled training school 
for nurses. Women also established the West Philadelphia Hospital 
for Women, the Alumnae Hospital and Dispensary, and the College 
Maternity in the southeastern part of the city. In obstetrics and 
gynecology there is not an institution in Philadelphia that presents to 
students the opportunities that women have created for themselves. 
To-day out of the 3946 physicians of both sexes practising here, 
one hundred and twenty-five are alumnae of the Woman's Medical 
College. 

Women have learned much better than their brothers to lay aside 
jealousies and rivalries and realize that in working for each other 
they work for the general good. They have worked through organi- 
zations and by individual eflbrt to help along the cause of local sani- 
tary reform. A number are now acting without remuneration as 
medical examiners in our public schools. Dr. Van Gasken's excellent 
work as medical inspector is well known. 

In connection with the medical inspection of schools should be 
mentioned Dr. Kollock's work at the High School for Girls, which is 
unique in its way and has attracted the attention of boards of educa- 
tion in other cities. New York having sent a special committee here 
to examine and report on it. 

Another unique and most noble work, and one that has an impor- 
tant relation to the criminal records of our city, is that which is carried 
on under the supervision of Dr. Charlotte Abbey at the Woman's 
Directory, an institution which works in connection with various hos- 
pitals and the Bureau of Public Safety, for the prevention of criminal 
abortion, the desertion of offspring, the trading in children by private 
maternity institutions and for the physical and social rehabilitation of 
unfortunate women. This organization was formed to prevent the 
building of a foundling asylum and to encourage and assist in the 
keeping of mother and child together for the mutual moral, social 
and physical benefit of each and to prevent the child from becoming 
a charge upon the public, and its work has been most successful, the 
success being attributed by the directors largely to the efforts and per- 
sonality of Dr. Abbey. 
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The college settlement, which is working for the amelioration of a 
section of our city, is also largely indebted to Dr. Van Gasken. 

In addition to the positions of public school examiners and medical 
inspectors, women have received appointments as vaccine physicians, 
district physicians, assistants in the bacteriological departments of the 
Board of Health, as physician -in-charge of the woman's department of 
the Philadelphia County Prison, on the attending staff of the House of 
Kefuge and as assistant in the insane department of the Philadelphia 
Hospital. Two have been elected as school directors. 

The record of the Woman's Medical College before the State Board 
of Medical Examiners of Pennsylvania is due to the capacity of its 
students and to the thoroughness of their training. We are proud of 
the men who honor its Faculty by their presence, but out of a teach- 
ing corps of sixtyHsix, forty-four are women, and in no competitive 
examinations have the students distinguished themselves more than in 
those branches in which they receive their instruction from women 
exclusively. 

In no other field of work have women been so successful financially 
as in medicine. While in the beginning they found it more profitable 
to confine themselves as far as specialties are concerned to gynecol- 
ogy and obstetrics, in more recent years they have been branching out 
with success in other directions; some have done excellent work in 
bacteriology. One of our number. Dr. Emily G. Hunt, has given her- 
self in recent years to the work of popularizing hygiene and biology 
by public lectures ; she holds a professorship at the Wagner Institute. 
Others have taken up medical literary work. It is interesting here to 
note that fifty years ago not a medical jo urnal in the United States 
would publish the advertisement of the Woman's Medical College, in 
contrast to the fact that now the largest and one of the best known 
medical weeklies in the country has a Philadelphia woman in a most 
responsible position on its editorial staff. The struggle for legal and 
social existence is practically over, but in the intellectual sphere the 
law of evolution is still more inexorable. Shall we demonstrate our 
right to survive ? 
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